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YANKEE TRADE AT NEWFOUNDLAND 


RALPH GREENLEE LOUNSBURY 


HE ubiquitous maritime traders of New England, 

in scouring the world for markets for their goods 
or ladings for their ships, found in the island of New- 
foundland a small though profitable center of trade. Al- 
though this trade was an incidental part of their com- 
merce it was, nevertheless, of great significance in the 
development of the northern island and its fishery. It 
played an important part in the evolution of the English 
settlement there, and affected British plans for the im- 
provement of the trade and fishery. During the years 
when mercantilist policy relative to the fishery was in 
process of formation, a good deal of attention was paid 
to Newfoundland by both the government and the Eng- 
lish merchants. Indeed, a large part of the activity of 
the government during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was directed toward discouraging the settle- 
ment of the island, preventing Newfoundland from ad- 
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hering to New England, and leading the fishery into 
paths more beneficial to old England.’ But the fishing 
trade could not be subjected to such regulations as were 
applied to the southern and West Indian products, and 
therefore other rules had to be applied. The history of 
Newfoundland previous to 1763 is largely concerned 
with the attempts of the home government to enforce 
successive schemes of fishery regulation and with accounts 
of their collapse and failure. The New England traders 
played no small part in the defeat of English mercantil- 

ist policies there. 
Newfoundland was valuable to New England in a le- 
gitimate way. It offered a market for the products of the 
-northern and plantation colonies in exchange for fish or 
bills of exchange on London, and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, it furnished a suitable and continuous supply 
of immigrant labor, well adapted to the maritime activi- 
ties of New England. But the illegal trade was even 
more valuable. Newfoundland was a convenient entre- 
pét for the clandestine exchange of enumerated planta- 
tion commodities for foreign prohibited goods. After 
1660, New Englanders, New Yorkers, and Philadel- 
phians carried on a steadily-increasing trade in the native 
products of the provision colonies, as well as in enumer- 
ated goods. The greater part of the traffic was done by 
New England men in ships from Boston, Marblehead, 
Gloucester, Salem, and Newburyport, Newport, Provi- 
dence, New London, and the Piscataqua. Their cargoes 
consisted of fresh and salt provisions, hard liquor, live- 
stock; lumber, ship and boat timbers, and building ma- 
1 The best official expression of these policies is found in the “Report 


of the Committee of Council,” May 5, 1675. Acts of the Privy Council, 
Colonial Series, 1613-1680, 623. 
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terials; casks, barrels, hogsheads, staves, headings, and 
shooks; some pitch, tar, and turpentine; and occasionally 
fishing tackle. The short voyage from New England en- 
abled the Newfoundlanders to obtain supplies of fresh 
food which they did not raise themselves. The long, se- 
vere winters made the raising of livestock a precarious 
venture. Horses, cattle, sheep, and swine were, there- 
fore, brought in during the spring and killed in the fall. 
Throughout the colonial period salt provisions were ob- 
tained increasingly from the northern colonies and de- 
creasingly from England and Ireland, much to the an- 
noyance of British merchants. Indeed, a very large pro- 
portion of the necessaries consumed by the permanent 
settlers and a notable amount of those used by the annual 
English fishing fleet were furnished by New England, 
or else were imported in the holds of Yankee trading 
sloops from other parts of the colonial world. 

The exotic products of the West Indies and southern 
continental colonies came to Newfoundland in very large 
quantities. A great many “enumerated” commodities, 
which by law should have been sent only to England, 
found their way secretly to foreign markets by way of 
Newfoundland. Sugar, molasses, and rum from the 
British West Indies, and tobacco and rice from the south- 
ern plantations, as well as naval stores, were brought to 
Newfoundland in large quantities; and there are also in- 
stances of the importation of logwood. While the trans- 
portation of enumerated commodities to Newfoundland 
for local consumption was legal, the quantities imported 
were far greater than the local demand warranted. The 
greater part were re-exported in British or foreign ves- 
sels bound for Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, or Italian 
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markets. Before the Union of 1707, a good deal of colo- 
nial produce found its way illegally to Scotland by this 
route. Unfortunately, no accurate figures are available, 
and the extent of this clandestine traffic can be estimated 
only by paying heed to the innumerable and persistent 
complaints of English merchants and officials concerning 
what they regarded as the pernicious activities of the 
New Englanders. The New Englanders themselves said 
very little about it. 

In spite of their natural reticence, it is evident that a 
good many prominent men in the northern colonies were 
concerned in the business. Edward Randolph, Surveyor- 
General for the Customs in America, bore witness to this 
when he reported to the Board of Trade in 1700: 

. « . yet great quantities are yearly carried from New London 
and other Ports in the Colony of Connecticut (where is no set- 
tled Officers of the Customs). Col. Fits [ John] Winthrop, one 
of the owners of Fisher’s Island (where several bales of goods 
from Madagascar were housed) is Governor of the Colony. Mr. 
William Partridge, a milwright is the Lieut. Governor of New 
Hampshire; he sent about two years agoe 15 hogsheads of to- 
bacco and 600 weight of sugar to Newfoundland from that 
Province, as did others. But the merchants in Boston now ex- 
ceed them in that and all other prohibited trade, the Chief of 
the Council being concerned therein.* 


William Partridge was active in the Newfoundland 
trade, for we find Randolph stating later on that he had 
forfeited a bond of £1,000 for not producing a certifi- 
cate of discharge on a large quantity of tobacco he had 
shipped to Newfoundland.’ In Massachusetts, such 


* Edward Randolph to the Board of Trade, November 5, 1700. Cal- 
endar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1700, 4906. 


* Randolph to the Board of Trade, February 19, 1701. Calendar of 
State Papers, Colonial Series, 1701, {180. 
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prominent politicians as Andrew and Jonathan Belcher 
furnished rum, molasses, and tobacco to Major Thomas 
Lloyd, commander of the garrison at St. John’s, who, in 
spite of regulations to the contrary, engaged in trade to 
the neglect of his military duties. In one transaction in 
1707, the Belcher brothers furnished Lloyd with be- 
tween £1,500 and £2,000 of illegal goods.* The tobacco 
trade was extensive, involving the colonists as far south 
as North Carolina, the Delaware Bay ports being partic- 
ularly active. The tobacco was carried up the coast to 
Sandy Hook, where it was trans-shipped to vessels bound 
for Newfoundland and elsewhere.* The Virginians were 
also busily engaged in the trade and were resentful of 
interference by the royal authorities. Captain Allen, 
who commanded H. M. S. Quaker off the Virginia capes 
in 1685, wrote that the Virginians were very angry at his 
staying there, “because I won’t let them cheat the King.” 
When no officers were at hand they hired small vessels 
and shipped tobacco to New York and Newfoundland 
where it was reshipped to Holland, bringing back French 
brandy.* Not only was the illegal trade in the hands of 
influential colonists, but it was kept well under cover. 

If the tobacco traffic through Newfoundland was a 
patent violation of the Acts of Trade, the trade in rum 
had the most serious effect upon the fortunes of the in- 
habitants and fishermen at Newfoundland. The New 

* Order in Council, March 1, 1711, on Board of Trade report from 
William Keen, merchant, inhabitant of Newfoundland. Acts of the 
Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1680-1720, 634, 635. 


® Robert Quarry to the Commissioners of the Customs, May 6, 1701. 
House of Lords Manuscripts (New Series), 1v. 328. 

® Pepys to Blathwayt, November 11, 1687, inclosing letters from Cap- 
tains Crofts and Allen. Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1685- 
1688, 1507 (i). 
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Englanders brought in enormous quantities of their own 
rum, as well as the West India article, which they re- 
tailed on shipboard as well as ashore. Not only did the 
liquor debauch the Newfoundland people, but the rum 
trade was the agency which encouraged and extended 
the undercover emigration to New England. Captain 
William Taverner, who made a survey of Newfound- 
land between 1712 and 1715, reported as many as two 
hundred men “drunk of a sabath day” in a single harbor! 
During the rainy weather in September, “It was rarre 
to find a sober fisherman.” As a naval officer Captain 
Taverner had seen many of the world’s toughest har- 
bors, but found none the equal of Newfoundland.” An- 
other naval officer commented of the Newfoundland- 
ers: 

They do observe the Lord’s Day in going to Church when the 
Parson happens to be Sober; But as to the Selling Strong Liquors 
etc. there is much more Sold that Day than any Weekday, by 
reason all the People are Exempt From work that day, and 


they have nothing else to do but Drink for want of a Civill 
Government among them. * 


Although the New England rum trade was not illegal 
at Newfoundland, it proved a serious deterrent to the 
efficiency of the fishery, and served as a profitable branch 
of business for the Yankee shipmasters and factors. Eng- 
lish merchants were correspondingly annoyed at losing 
the profitable business of purveying liquor to the thirsty 
fishermen, and a good deal of their moralizing on the ill 
effects of New England rum was inspired by their loss 
of the trade. 


7 Remarks on the present state of Newfoundland, etc., by Captain 
[William] Taverner. Received March 19, 1714. C. O. 194: 5: no. 35. 
® Commodore William Passenger’s answers to heads of enquiry, 1717. 
C. O. 194: 6: no. 50 (i). 
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No accurate estimate can ever be made of the true ex- 
tent of the New England trade in enumerated commod- 
ities, as statistics of illicit trade are never to be had. There 
is no doubt that it was extensive and persistent during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for there were 
no royal officers at Newfoundland charged with suffi- 
cient authority to suppress it. The commodores of the 
convoys were instructed to do so, but they had very little 
success. Every one knew about the trade, and many of 
the Newfoundland planters and English shipmasters co- 
operated actively with the New Englanders. During the 
few weeks in the summer when the King’s ships were on 
the station, there was a conspiracy of silence. Commo- 
dores who attempted to check the traffic were frustrated 
because it was difficult to obtain evidence and because it 
was impossibie with the best will to enforce the laws in 
the many small outports. Further, most of the business 
was carried on in the early summer prior to the arrival 
of the convoy, and in the late summer after its departure. 
After the twentieth of August almost every one stopped 
fishing to engage in illegal trade, frequently before the 
very eyes of the commodores. At those times the New 
England sloops plied from outport to outport, disposing 
of their goods and receiving in return fish or European 
goods brought in the salt ships from France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy. 

These contraband imports were just as attractive to 
the New England traders as their rum was pleasing to 
the fishermen. Considerable quantities of French, Dutch, 
Spanish, and Portuguese goods were landed at New- 
foundland from the English ships engaged in either di- 
rect trade from Europe or in the salt trade from France, 
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Spain, the Cape Verde Islands, the Azores, and Madeira: 
much larger quantities than could possibly be consumed 
by the scanty population. The greater part of this sur- 
plus found its way in New England vessels to colonial 
ports, where it was smuggled in to avoid the payment of 
high duties or to escape confiscation. The foreign goods 
obtained through Newfoundland consisted of canvas 
and duck from Holland; wine, brandy, and silk from 
France; iron and wine from Spain; and wine from Por- 
tugal. These foreign goods were either procured by di- 
rect barter or through the medium of the fish. If no 
European goods were available, or desired, the fish 
would be sold to the merchantmen for bills of exchange 
on London. 

During the period from 1680 to 1702, the Commis- 
sioners of the Customs made a persistent effort to en- 
force the Navigation Acts in the colonies. Although no 
effective means were adopted to stop the export of enu- 
merated goods through Newfoundland, the authorities 
were generally successful in checking the import of for- 
eign goods into the colonies through the northern island. 
Sir Edmund Andros in part attributed his downfall to 
his attempts to stop the Newfoundland trade.” Edward 
Randolph and his successor, Robert Quarry, improved 
the colonial customs service. During Randolph’s incum- 
bency we have an amusing reference to the seizure of 
Major Howard’s brigantine for bringing brandy from 
Newfoundland. “The master sayeth he tooke it up float- 
ing in the Sea and might have taken up a great deal 


614 


*“New England’s Faction Discovered . . .” Andros Tracts, Prince 
Society, 11. 209-210. 
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more.”** Many ships were seized by the zealous Sur- 
veyor-General, and never afterward was the colonial 
customs organization quite so demoralized or corrupt as 
it had been before the days of Randolph. 

Although enforcement was considerably improved in 
the northern colonies after the revolution of 1688, it re- 
mained incomplete at Newfoundland because of the ab- 
sence of any properly constituted authority. For that 
purpose Archibald Cumming was appointed “preventive 
officer” sometime between 1706 and 1712, and appears 
to have held office until 1716. Although he furnished 
the home authorities with considerable information, he 
had insufficient authority to prevent illicit trade. After 
Cumming’s term came to an end no one else was appoint- 
ed until 1737, when John Lawes was chosen to fill the 
long-vacant office. A vice-admiralty court was ordered 
set up at St. John’s in 1708. James Smith was appointed 
judge, and a recorder and marshal were also selected, 
but the appointees failed to pay the fees for passing 
their commissions through the Seals, and their appoint- 
ments lapsed. No other officers directly charged with the 
enforcement of the Acts of Trade appeared on the scene 
until after 1729. 

In that year the British Government began the practice 
of commissioning the commodore of the naval convoy 
as royal governor of the island, and he was charged with 
the duty of enforcing the Acts of Trade. It was not, 
however, until 1734 that any such governor turned his 
attention to the suppression of illegal trading. The first 
naval officer at St. John’s was not appointed until 1741. 

1° Letter from Thos. Treffry to Governor [?], Fort Maty, October 


9, 1688. Baxter MSS., Collections of the Maine Historical Society, 
Documentary History (Second Series), ¥1. 439. 
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Later deputy naval officers were established in some of 
the outports. In 1736 or 1737, a court of vice-admiralty 
was established at St. John’s, with William Keen, an in- 
fluential merchant and a New Englander by birth, as its 
first judge. Neither the naval officers nor the vice- 
admiralty court were particularly active, since clandes- 
"tine trade was always carried on in out-of-the-way places 
far from the eyes of the law. No effective check was 
really introduced until customs officers were installed at 
St. John’s in 1767. The smuggling of foreign goods into 
the continental colonies declined during the eighteenth 
century, not because it was prevented at Newfoundland, 
but because of the increasing vigilance of the colonial 
customs service. 

The New Englanders trading with Newfoundland 
had established a fairly elaborate commercial organiza- 
tion by 1713, and had introduced systems of distribu- 
tion, credit, and collection. A large part of the annual 
trade of the island planters was by this time in the hands 
of their continental brethren, and during nine months 
of the year the colonial merchants had a monopoly of 
the provision and supply trade. Owing to the predilec- 
tion of the Newfoundlanders for colonial goods, they 
had a decided advantage over their English, Scottish, 
and Irish competitors who were active only during the 
summer months. Their prices were sufficiently high in 
the winter to enable them to meet the British competi- 
tion without serious loss. Factors representing the mer- 
cantile houses of New England, New York, and Phila- 
delphia resided at St. John’s and in many of the out- 
ports. They sold their goods either from shipboard or 
from stores ashore. The factor ran a general store, which 
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frequently had a monopoly of the retail business in an 
outport, and charged excessively high prices for the nec- 
essaries of life, as well as for the popular stimulants. 
The store-keeper was usually paid in fish of the next 
season’s catch, and so in a sense dealt in “futures.” As 
liquor was one of the principal staples, the unscrupulous 
factor was able to hold a large part of his hard-drinking 
customers in a state of perpetual debt, bordering on 
peonage. During the long, cold months when most of 
the planters and their servants were idle, the factor got 
almost every one in the community in his debt. Some of 
these factors, either New England, Irish, or English, 
became so powerful locally that they were known as 
“kings,” and their authority supplanted that of the fish- 
ing admirals in many of the outports. By the middle of 
the eighteenth century the merchants of St. John’s dom- 
inated the commerce of the island. Their control was 
made possible because there was no other source of sup- 
ply during most of the year, and the inhabitants were 
often in a pitiable state owing to the ravages of liquor and 
the exactions of the store-keepers, who sometimes made 
profits of three or four hundred per cent. There is no 
evidence that English and Irish traders were any more 
considerate of the islanders’ feelings than the colonials, 
but they were less able to furnish goods to the taste of 
a pioneer community, and less thorough in canvassing 
the Newfoundland market than were the New England 
traders. Moreover, the shorter distance from the colonial 
ports to Newfoundland gave the Yankee traders a de- 
cided advantage in carrying on business the whole year. 

Closely allied to their commercial activities at New- 
foundland was the encouragement given by the New 
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Englanders to the fishermen and planters to migrate to 
the continental colonies. From the middle of the seven- 
teenth century down to the close of the colonial period, 
there was a constant drain of able fishermen and seamen 
from Newfoundland to the New England fishery or to 
the merchant vessels employed in the colonial mercantile 
marine. This migratory movement was the result of 
numerous unfavorable circumstances. Working condi- 
tions (either afloat or ashore) were not attractive to the 
enterprising planter, fisherman, sailor, or common la- 
borer. Almost from the first, the masters and owners of 
English fishing ships had been troubled by the wilful 
desertion of their men at Newfoundland in order to es- 
cape impressment on their return to the homeland. Dur- 
ing the Second Dutch War several thousand men were 
said to have hidden in Newfoundland to escape the press 
gangs in English ports, and many of these found their 
way to the continental colonies. Certain shipmasters even 
encouraged their men to desert in order to save the cost 
of transporting them back to England, or to increase the 
shares of the others, exactly as the New England whaling 
captains did in the nineteenth century. However, so long 
as the fishery was conducted on a share basis the deser- 
tions were not considerable, but after 1715, when the 
wage system supplanted the older method, desertion and 
migration to New England were constant. 

Migration to New England arose from the difficulty 
of making a living in Newfoundland. Some deserters en- 
gaged themselves to the planters or “byboatkeepers,” 
but owing to the long, idle winters and the general de- 
bauchery and squalor, the more ambitious usually tried 
to obtain passage to New England, where living condi- 
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tions were more satisfactory. This desire to leave New- 
foundland was intensified by a number of changes which 
took place in the economic structure of the fishery during: 
the years between 1700 and 1715. The War of the Span- 
ish Succession brought evil days upon the merchants of 
western England, and except in the ships of Bideford 
and Barnstaple, the share system was generally replaced 
by the wage system. This change caused much discontent 
among the skilled fishermen, their dissatisfaction being 
further intensified by the employment of unskilled labor 
in the bank fishery after 1715. After that date the in- 
shore fishery was left largely in the hands of the planters 
and their servants while the fishing ships from England 
proceeded on their voyages with only a sailing crew, pick- 
ing up fishermen and laborers in Newfoundland. If 
men were hired in England or Ireland, they were ex- 
pected to pay their own fare out and back. Many of them 
could not pay their return fare after having squandered 
their money on liquor during the fishing season. There- 
fore, these poor souls had the alternative of remaining 
on the island in a state of starvation and chronic alcohol- 
ism, or going to New England, where there was a possi- 
bility of securing profitable and steady employment in 
the fishery, for there the share system was still in use and 
the colony paid a bounty for the encouragement of its 
fishery. During the wars with France between 1691 and 
1713, when some of the important settlements were cap- 
tured or raided by the French from Placentia, the exodus 
of the inhabitants seems to have reached considerable 
numbers, and consisted of some of the more substantial 
planters who were faced with ruin and starvation. Al- 
though such extraordinary occasions were infrequent 
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throughout the colonial period, nevertheless there was a 
steady movement of Newfoundlanders to the continen- 
tal colonies, chiefly from among the resident servants 
and the sailors and fishermen from the annual fishing 
fleets from England. The emigration varied from two 
or three hundred a year during times of peace and pros- 
perity in the fishery, to one or two thousand in years of 
war or a poor catch. 

New England was not slow to profit from the deplor- 
able conditions in the fishery, and her merchants and 
shipmasters began very early to look to the island and its 
fishery for labor for the continental colonies. The factors 
and store-keepers representing New England merchants 
actively encouraged emigration to the continent, and 
drove a lucrative trade as passenger and transportation 
agents. Men who were able to pay their own way went 
as passengers aboard the New England sloops, while 
those who were debtors to the factors or unable to find 
sufficient funds were sold as indentured servants to the 
shipmasters, and were resold on their arrival in New 
England. A considerable number of their victims during 
the eighteenth century were of Irish origin. After 1715 
Irishmen settled in large numbers in south-eastern New- 
foundland, and from time to time a good many of them 
left the island for New England. No doubt a good many 
of the pre-Revolutionary Irish in the northern colonies 
entered America in this way. During the period from 
1660 to 1763 the New England fishery offered much 
better working conditions than that at Newfoundland, 
while the opportunity of obtaining other kinds of em- 
ployment was undoubtedly much greater in the conti- 
nental possessions. It is, therefore, incorrect to assume 
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that the migration to New England was altogether the 
result of the villainous practices of Yankee traders and 
store-keepers; rather it was the outcome of social and 
economic changes in the fishing trade. 

The continual exodus to New England alarmed the 
British merchants interested in the Newfoundland trade. 
After 1675 their complaints to the Lords of Trade and 
the Board of Trade were incessant. Their statements 
that migration was ruining the fishery as a training school 
or “nursery” for seamen, were reflected in recommen- 
dations intended to stop the traffic. As early as 1680 the 
commodore of the convoy sought to prevent the fisher- 
men from leaving for New England, by the expedient 
of bonding all the New England shipmasters with whom 
he came in contact not to carry away any more persons 
from Newfoundland than they had brought in. As the 
passenger traffic northward was negligible, the trading 
masters would soon have been limited to the half-dozen 
men who formed the crews of each New England sloop. 
The first bonds were in the amount of £10, but during 
ensuing years they were gradually increased to £100 and 
£500. Sometime after 1729 an attempt was made to bond 
the Newfoundland merchants not to assist the Yankees 
in their nefarious practices. Although these methods of 
dealing with the malefactors were approved by the 
Board of Trade and the Privy Council, action stopped 
there, and no bonds were ever forfeited for violation. 
In 1682 Commodore Daniel Jones said that none vio- 
lated the rules of the Western Charter (under which the 
fishery was then carried on) so much as did the traders 
from New England, who “spirited away English sub- 
jects to the utter ruin of both merchant adventurers and 
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planters and the decay of the fishing trade.” Jones saw 
one New Englander come into St. John’s with eleven 
men and sail with twenty additional recruits. He made 
the master put his extra complement ashore, and took 
bonds from the other Yankee skippers not to take away 
any men. Among those from whom he obtained bonds 
was William Pepperell.” There is no evidence that legal 
action was ever contemplated or undertaken against sin- 
gle offenders. Probably the system of exacting bonds 
from the New Englanders was of doubtful legality, and 
the authorities hesitated to bring the question into court 
for fear of losing their case. The practice was continued, 
however, until the close of the colonial period, but the 
New Englanders quickly forgot their signed bonds once 
they were out of the clutches of the commodores. 

Other methods were applied to supplement the bond- 
ing system. Frequently the commodore required the 
New England vessels to sail before the market fleet in 
September, thus enabling the officers of the navy to in- 
spect them before their departure; or else the New Eng- 
land sloops were required to sail out to sea with the 
convoy, so that no passengers could be put aboard sur- 
reptitiously after the departure of the fleet. These 
schemes were no more effective than the bonding system. 
The commodore and his subordinates were able to cover 
only a small number of the outports, as the convoy was 
frequently at Newfoundland only for a few weeks, and 
no facilities were available for making rigid inspection 
of the coast. On many occasions they were so absorbed in 


11 Captain Daniel Jones to William Blathwayt. September 12, 1682. 
C. O. 1: 49: nos. 51 and 51 (i); Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 
1681-1685, 294. 
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settling questions relative to fishing rooms and stages, 

and adjudicating quarrels between planters and fisher- 

men, as charged under the Newfoundland Act of 1699, 

: that they had no time left to concern themselves (except 

superficially) with the New Englanders. The commo- 

dore was usually able to exact compliance with his orders 

in the vicinity of St. John’s, where the frigates usually 

lay while on the station, but sometimes even here the 

New Englanders could sail away with a load of emi- 

grants under his very eyes. George Larkin, who investi- 
gated conditions at Newfoundland in 1701, said: 

I am told that the New England vessels last year carried out 


of Conception Bay upwards of 500 men, some of which were 
headed up in casks, because they should not be discovered.” 


Even when ships sailed with the convoy, the New Eng- 
landers, taking advantage of the heavy fogs off the coast 
of Newfoundland, slipped away from the frigates and 
returned to pick up their passengers, who were often 
hidden in the woods to await them. 

Many of the commodores were anxious to put an end 
to what they considered a pernicious traffic, injurious not 
only to British trade but particularly hurtful to the Royal 
Navy. It was suggested that the commodores be given 
the power of customs officers to search the New England 
vessels. However, this power was never granted. Many 
of the commodores were intensely exasperated with the 
traffic and the disrespect shown their authority. Commo- 
dore Kempthorn, in 1715, blamed the New England 
factors for encouraging it because they enticed the ser- 
vants into debt and “sold” them to the sloops bound for 





12 George Larkin to the Board of Trade. August 20, 1701. Calendar 
of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1701, 431-432. 
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the continental colonies. He considered “that one can’t 
give it a better term than kidnapping of these poor mis- 
erable people.” He calls to the attention of the Board 
of Trade “William Arnold, Master of a sloop belonging 
to Piscataway . . . one whose impudent practice this way 
deserves correction above any others.”** In 1717, Cap- 
tain William Passenger gave orders for the “saucy and 
insolent” masters of New England sloops to sail with 
the convoy; but in spite of his orders eight of them failed 
to get ready for sea in time, and owing to wind and fail- 
ing daylight he was obliged to sail without them. He 
had his revenge in reporting to the Board of Trade that 
New England rum was “stinking rum (all other rum is 
good).”** The commodores and governors complained 
constantly of the disregard of their orders and the dis- 
respect of the New England shipmasters, but as the ac- 
tivities of the colonials with regard to emigration from 
Newfoundland were perfectly legal, little could be done 
to stop them. 

Why was Newfoundland so neglected during an age 
of commercial regulation? Because the Newfoundland 
trade could not be regulated along lines which were ap- 
plicable to the plantation system of the West Indies or 
the continent. The West-Country adventurers insisted 
upon retaining the control and regulation of the fishery 
in their own hands, and desired no local government to 
interfere with their profits or the piling up of a favorable 

18 Commodore Kempthorn to Josiah Burchett. [October 12, 1715.] 
C. O. 194: 6: no. 99 (ii); C. O. 195: 6: ff. 126-143 passim. 

1 Commodore Kempthorn’s answers to heads of enquiry, 1715. C. O. 
194: 6: no. to (i). 


15 Captain William Passenger to the Board of Trade. October 12, 
1717. C. O. 194: 6: no. 39; C. O. 195: 6: ff. 370-375 passim. 
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balance of trade. The fishery, being largely in private 
hands, functioned, therefore, under a minimum of off- 
cial regulation, and most of the attempts to give the 
permanent inhabitants more complete government were 
resisted continually (and in the main, successfully) by 
the mercantile group. A rudimentary form of civil gov- 
ernment was finally established in 1729, but it fell far 
short of that granted to the regular colonies. Through- 
out most of its early history Newfoundland was outside 
the colonial system, a fact which made it possible for the 
New Englanders to carry on their legal and illegal com- 
merce and encourage the undercover emigration to the 
continental colonies. 

The New England trader at Newfoundland, were he 
shipmaster or factor, did not enjoy an enviable position 
—or reputation. He came to exploit the people of the 
island, to compete with the British merchants in provi- 
sioning the settlements and fishing fleets, and to deprive 
the British fishing interests of an important part of their 
labor supply. Moreover, he consistently violated the 
Navigation Acts by using the island as a base for indirect 
trading with England’s commercial rivals, and he in- 
jured the British Navy by luring away seamen who 
might otherwise have manned the fleet in the wars 
against France and Spain. The fear that New England 
influence would prove strong enough to win the New- 
foundland planters to Puritan religious practices and to 
non-mercantilist commercial ways was always in the 
minds of Englishmen interested in the trade and fishery. 
Whether Newfoundland had any appreciable influence 
on New England, other than furnishing her with some 
of her pre-Revolutionary immigration or as a market 
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for the exchange of enumerated commodities for foreign 
goods, is doubtful. Certainly, the colonial traders had 
other means of bartering with England’s trade rivals 
than those offered at Newfoundland. The influence of 
New England upon Newfoundland was, however, rela- 
tively greater. The island was largely dependent upon 
the continental colonies for its supplies during most of the 
year, and greatly dependent upon New England ship- 
ping, New England factors, and New England rum. Al- 
though it is dangerous to over-estimate the importance 
of New England’s commercial defiance of Great Britain, 
nevertheless one sees in the situation at Newfoundland 
a miniature of that struggle which was going on between 
the northern bread colonies and the mother country in 
the fields of trade and navigation. 














NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINES FOR LADIES 
1830-1860 


BERTHA MONICA STEARNS 


_ the 1830’s three outstanding periodicals 
for women were seeking the favor of feminine 
America: the Ladies’ Magazine of Boston, edited by 
Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, Godey’s Lady’s Book of 
Philadelphia, and the Ladies’ Companion, published in 
New York by William W. Snowden. A long succession 
of short-lived periodicals, firm in their determination 
“to amuse and instruct” the ladies of the United States, 
had preceded these publications, but by 1830 most of 
them had given over their attempts and gone their dusty 
way to oblivion. Such undertakings were not, however, 
to be limited to the three magazines that had succeeded 
in dominating the field. Each of them was promptly 
surrounded in its particular region by less important of- 
ferings that sprang up to compete with it in its own city, 
or to emulate its achievements in some center remote 
from the local metropolis. New England, which had 
produced almost a score of magazines for ladies before 
1830,* was especially active for a time in continuing such 
works, and gave way to rival regions only when com- 
mercialism began to take the place of crusading zeal. 
From 1830 to 1860 it provided no fewer than thirty 


1B. M. Stearns, “Early New England Magazines for Ladies,” New 
England Quarterly, Ul, 420-457. 
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such periodicals, all of them offering a welcome to the 
literary efforts of women, and many of them presided 
over by women as editors. 

The story of these forgotten ventures may be worth 
piecing together, if only to show that in the growing in- 
tellectual activity of the times a great body of obscure 
writers and readers was playing a humble part; for in- 
significant and often absurd as many of these publica- 
tions were, they furnished entertainment of a sort to 
hundreds of women, and offered one means of self- 
expression to innumerable others. They have a certain 
importance, too, for the economic opportunities which 
they suddenly revealed to the more venturesome. No 
battle had to be fought before women were accepted as 
suitable proprietors of magazines for their own sex. In- 
deed, the position of editor was often urged upon them 
by publishers eager to enlarge slender subscription lists 
by the magic of some decorous name. The editor of the 
Boston Transcript, commenting on ladies’ magazines in 
October, 1830, probably expressed the prevailing atti- 
tude towards his feminine contemporaries when he 
wrote: 


We have ever been of the opinion that the female mind should 
have a written and durable character of its own, but we know 
not, in the present state of our country, where to look for its 
embodyings unless in the ephemeral literature of the day. . . . 
We are glad to see the few who have talents and leisure forcing 
their way through the obstacles that oppose them, making an 
untrodden path smooth and practicable, and, strong in self con- 
fidence, urging onward to those forbidden realms of literature 
from which the sex has been so long and so unjustly excluded.” 


2 Boston Transcript, October 27, 1830. 
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Whatever exclusion “the female mind” had suffered 
in an earlier day, it found ample opportunity to disport 
itself during the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Every village had its local authoress, who pro- 
duced essays, tales, or poems during her leisure hours, 
and sent them forth to grace some obscure journal. Am- 
bitious women caught tantalizing glimpses of economic 
independence, and saw in Mrs. Hale’s modest success 
with her magazine similar opportunity for themselves. 
Perhaps had the worthy clergymen of the region with 
their superior prestige and their moral domination kept 
out of the field, these women might even have found 
something new to say. But as reading became more and 
more a part of the life of the every-day woman, the 
faithful ministers felt the call of duty and took up the 
task of editing magazines for women as an effective 
method of keeping the world in order. This competition, 
in addition to that supplied by the ordinary commercial 
publishers, kept the lady-editors from doing much ad- 
venturing. They did not even include household mat- 
ters in their journals for some time, so firmly was the 
tradition established that magazines for ladies dealt 
solely with “moral amusement and elegant literature.” 

Among the earliest of the periodicals to greet the 
ladies of Boston as a rival of the Ladies’ Magazine was 
the Young Ladies’ Journal of Literature and Science, 
begun in 1830 by Mrs. Almira Spencer, preceptress of a 
school on Washington Street. The first number of this 
little paper was made up largely of “selected” material, 
and was adorned with a portrait of Mrs. Opie, whose 
moral rectitude, as shown by her work //lustrations of 
Lying, endeared her to the hopeful editor. The “origi- 
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nal” contributions consisted of several “poetical essays,” 
a brief moral tale, a prosy sermon on “Christian Char- 
ity,” and a short article inculcating the accepted ideas of 
female culture. Boston did not prove warmly apprecia- 
tive of this offering, and by the beginning of the follow- 
ing year Mrs. Spencer had transferred her activities to 
Baltimore. There she continued to edit her magazine, 
cheered, no doubt, by the comment with which the editor 
of the Boston Transcript greeted her endeavors: 

It is singular that the busy city of Baltimore that has contributed 
so little to the support of periodical literature, and where men 
scarcely dared to be classical, should be indebted to contempo- 


rary females for the only publications that promise to live and 


flourish.® 


At almost the same time that this periodical made its 
appearance in Boston, the Ladies’ Mirror, a fortnightly 
publication, offered its devotion “to the fairer and gent- 
ler sex” of Southbridge, Massachusetts, declaring that in 
its columns not an idea should find place which might 
tend to 


Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear 
Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear. 


It proposed to entertain its readers with edifying tales 
and poems, and to offer them in addition a summary of 
news, since, the editor explained, “A majority of our 
subscribers do not receive any other paper.”* This paper 
ran at least a two-year course, for the Amaranth of East 
Bridgewater greeted it on October 6, 1832, as “an old 
friend, well supported, about to commence a new vol- 
ume.” 


3 Boston Transcript, February 19, 1831. 
* Ladie? Mirror, October 2, and October 16, 1830. 
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The poetical motto, the deferential tone, and the pro- 
testations of devotion, all echoed the sentiments of an 
earlier period and made it evident that a masculine hand 
was guiding this magazine, although its poems pro- 
claimed a feminine origin, any literary success won by a 
woman was duly chronicled, and local talent was en- 
couraged by the offer of a prize of ten dollars for the 
best essay on “Family Government.” Mrs. Sigourney 
supplied some contribution to almost every number and 
received the warm praise of the editor for her unremit- 
ting activity in sending forth “from her residence of 
elegance and taste on the banks of the lovely Connecti- 
cut, her minstrelsy to guide the young and delight the 
old.” Other offerings were made to the paper by wom- 
en, but the most frequent contributor both of prose and 
verse was the youthful John Greenleaf Whittier, then 
editing the New England Review in Hartford. In such 
poems as “Destiny,” “The Quilting,” and “New Eng- 
land” he set forth familiar local scenes, while in “The 
Two Bridegrooms,” “Henry St. Clair,” and “An Indian 
Tale” he tried his hand at story-telling. His tales, like 
some of the others in the Ladies’ Mirror, scarcely car- 
ried out the promise of “gentleness” made by the editor 
to “soft-eyed virgins,” for “Henry St. Clair” disclosed 
the downward steps in a drunkard’s progress, and “An 
Indian Tale,” after recounting a desperate revenge taken 
upon a band of unwary red men, concluded with the 
lurid sentence, “No sound was heard among them save 
the gurgling of hot blood from their lifeless bosoms.”* 

The next few years saw several ephemeral publica- 
tions come and go, leaving behind them merely names 


® Ladies’ Mirror, October 2, 1830. 
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recorded by some local historian or polite comments 
penned by the editors of contemporary journals. In 
Lowell, an Album or Ladies Common-Place Book, is- 
sued by Alfred Gilman, maintained a precarious life for 
the year following November, 1832, and then disap- 
peared;° a Ladies’ Gazette, “edited by a lady,” was in 
existence in Boston in 1833; ° a Ladies’ Mirror of Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, had expired by June, 1834;° and 
at least a prospectus for a Gleaner, under the charge of 
“4 lady of Gloucester,” was put forth in 1835.” During 
the last year of the decade a Mother’s Book and Young 
Lady’s Companion, edited by Mrs. Sophia Hewes, was 
in existence in Chelsea, Vermont, its object “to promote 
the physical, intellectual, moral, and religious culture 
of the young.””® At the same time a Universalist Pal- 
ladium and Ladies’ Amulet, “conducted by an associa- 
tion of clergymen,” devoted itself to “the defense of 
Universalism, the rights and duties of females, and gen- 
eral literature” in Portland, Maine.” 

Other offerings, more fortunate than these, appeared 
during the decade, some of them attaining fairly suc- 
cessful careers and leaving behind them definite evidence 
of their influence. The Ladies’ Repository, of Boston, 
was the best known of this group. It pursued a steady 
course from 1833 to 1873, holding undisputed preémi- 
nence among New England publications for women 


*“The Newspaper Press of Lowell,” in Contributions of Old Resi- 
dents of Lowell (Lowell, Mass., 1883). 


7 Mentioned in the Ladies’ Magazine, July, 1833. 

® Mentioned in the Boston Amaranth, June 7, 1834. 

® Mentioned in the Southern Rose, February 7, 1835. 

10M. D. Gilman, Bibliography of Vermont (Burlington, 1897), 220. 
11 Mentioned in Universalist and Ladies’ Repository, April, 1839. 
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after the Ladies’ Magazine was united with Godey’s 
Lady’s Book in 1837. In its earliest form this paper was 
known as the Universalist, but after a year and a half it 
changed its name and its policy, becoming, in November, 
1833, the Universalist and the Ladies’ Repository. In 
June, 1834, the Reverend Henry Bacon began a twenty- 
two year connection with the publication, first as a con- 
tributor, and later as editor. From the moment he as- 
sumed control of the magazine, in 1836, he began adapt- 
ing it increasingly to the interests of women and en- 
couraging female writers of the Universalist faith to 
contribute to its pages. The publisher, Mr. Abel Tom- 
kins, recognizing the advantage that the presence of a 
lady-editor would confer upon the paper, urged Mr. 
Bacon to secure as his associate a young woman, then 
under twenty, whose poems and stories had found a 
favorable reception among readers of the Repository. 
Miss Sarah Carter Edgarton, of Shirley Village, Massa- 
chusetts, was, therefore, invited “to write a certain 
quantum each month, and to pen concise notices of 
books,” but not “to assume any of the care of superin- 
tending, or to do any of the editor’s drudgery.” 

Miss Edgarton accepted the proposal and was an- 
nounced, in May, 1839, as associate editor of the work, 
which was to be fitted “more than formerly to the wants 
of females and to be made more a family paper, worthy 
of the patronage of every female Universalist.” To its 
columns the youthful assistant supplied a steady succes- 
sion of poems and stories, as well as innumerable articles 
dealing with the social and religious interests of women. 


12 Mrs. E. A. Bacon, Memoir of Reverend Henry Bacon (Boston, 
1857), 87. 
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She was especially fervent in her zeal for “female edu- 
cation,” and begged the sympathy and codperation of 
her sex “in the good cause of intellectual cultivation.” 
She herself, she confessed, had turned her own mind 
“from the more fascinating haunts of romance to the 
sterner and loftier poetry of woman’s calling — to her 
duties, her influence, her mental and moral culture, her 
social ministry to the human heart.” She urged her 
readers never to allow their “native refinement to de- 
generate into masculine exhibitions of talent,” but to be 
modest, gentle, and tranquil in all their efforts to im- 
prove the world. She believed profoundly in the re- 
generating force of good books, and urged all “females 
in the home” to remember that few indeed were the 
persons who did not have some leisure for reading and 
meditation, illustrating her lesson with the story of a 
humble mantua maker, who, by wise use of the circulat- 
ing library in her village, succeeded eventually in be- 
coming a cultivated writer. 

She was an ardent disciple of her own teaching, and 
devoted herself so fervently to the study of languages 
and literature that she kept pace with a brilliant young 
brother, whose career at Harvard her earnings helped 
to make possible. From him, and from the man who 
later became her husband, she gratefully accepted what- 
ever instruction was passed on to her, getting an educa- 
tion that was not to be despised from the books they 
recommended, from the translations she taught herself 
to make, and from the writing with which she “strength- 
ened her reflections.” 

Other young women, eager to try their hands at poem 
or story, found in the Repository a welcome for their 
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efforts, and more and more, as the years went by, femi- 
nine names headed the contributions. In July, 1843, the 
paper dropped the first half of its name and proclaimed 
itself solely and entirely a Ladies’ Repository. This did 
not mean that its grave tone was to lose dignity, for the 
Universalist ladies who expressed themselves on matters 
of conduct, education, and religion took these things 
seriously. Freed from the old Calvinistic concern for 
their future life and the state of their souls, they felt the 
burden of regulating the social life around them, and 
of making culture and the influence of women prevail. 

The year following the initial appearance of this 
serious-minded publication in Boston, a more vivacious 
periodical greeted the ladies of Maine. A talented 
young woman of twenty-one, eager to prove her capacity 
and to see her own work in print, gallantly undertook to 
prove that the Portland of 1834 was a proper center for 
a literary magazine. Since 1798 various Monitors, 
Advocates, and Magazines had ministered to the spirit- 
ual welfare of the little city, but it remained for the 
Portland Magazine, with Mrs. Ann S. Stephens 7s 
editor, to take up the cause of intellectual improvement. 

In her opening address to prospective readers Mrs. 
Stephens deprecated any unfair criticism that might be 
directed against her undertaking, or any ill-will that 
might emanate from “the sterner reapers in the literary 
field,” with whose “privilege of deep research” she de- 
clared she had no wish to interfere. Earth, ocean, air 
and sky she willingly yielded to them, insisting only that 
“poetry, fiction, and the lighter branches of the sciences 
are woman’s appropriate sphere, as much as the flower 
garden, drawing room, and nursery.” She reminded 
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possible critics of the success Mrs. Hale’s Ladies? Maga- 
zine was making in Boston, “surrounded by competi- 
tors,” and urged them to help her prove that Portland, 
a city of sixteen thousand inhabitants, could support at 
least one paper “devoted entirely to literature.” 

Whatever contribution to American literature the 
Portland Magazine made must be accredited directly to 
the energy and versatility of Mrs. Stephens, for her 
pen supplied almost all the poems, stories, sketches, and 
literary notices that appeared in its columns. She enter- 
tained her readers with comments on other publications, 
with bantering advice to brother-editors, with vigorous 
disapproval of Fanny Kemble Butler’s Journal, and 
with equally vigorous praise of Longfellow’s Outre- 
Mer. She offered them idyllic accounts of her early life 
in Connecticut and realistic sketches based on local tra- 
ditions. But dearer to her than any homespun veracity 
was the gleaming fabric she manufactured from the 
pages of history. Sir Walter Scott had no more fervent 
imitator than this young woman, who month after month 
poured out in the columns of a forgotten magazine ro- 
mantic tales of Jane Shore, Mary Stuart, Lady Jane 
Gray, and Marie Antoinette. 

With so vigorous a training in writing it is not surpris- 
ing that Mrs. Stephens became in a few years one of the 
best known figures in the journalistic world. When, in 
1836, she gave up her efforts to supply literary culture 
to Maine she soon found new worlds to conquer — first 
in New York with the Ladies’ Companion; later in 
Philadelphia, as editor of Peterson’s Magazine, and 
after a few years, as proprietor of a popular periodical 


13 Portland Magazine, 1, 1. October, 1834. 
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of her own. Almost every literary magazine in America 
at some time proudly listed her among its contributors, 
and when her Works were gathered into a complete edi- 
tion in 1886, they filled twenty-three volumes! Per- 
haps nothing that she ever wrote was more important 
than an Indian tale called “Malaeska,” which appeared 
in the Portland Magazine in April, 1836; for this tale, 
expanded to two hundred and fifty pages in 1860, be- 
came the first of the “dime novels” issued in the famous 
Beadle series. 

Mrs. Stephens’ efforts to arouse the city of Portland 
to a sense of its literary importance inspired another 
young woman to make a similar effort in Bangor. To 
Mrs. Matilda P. Carter it seemed a dark reproach upon 
the intelligence of her state that every village should 
support a political newspaper and yet a town of im- 
portance be without a single literary journal. Enthusi- 
astically believing in the possibilities of her city if only 
“its enterprise, genius, and taste” could be concentrated, 
she attempted for a brief time to combine these de- 
siderata in the Eastern Magazine.* She proposed in this 
paper to avoid everything which could have “even the 
most remote tendency to awaken secular or party prej- 
udice,” and to appeal only to the literary interests of 
her readers. The magazine was to be “purely Ameri- 
can,” drawing its material “from the early history of our 
country, from its forests, lakes, and rivers.” All too 
long, the editor felt, had the narratives offered to Amer- 
ican ladies been “collected from the lands of Kings and 
Emperors, while the history of our own dear Fathers, 
who are fast crumbling away, has been forgotten.” To 


14 Begun in Bangor, June, 1835. 
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such stories and poems as might fittingly be written on 
American themes, Mrs. Carter added “literary notices” 
on current productions by American authors. During 
the few months of her editorship she called attention to 
the work of Hannah Gould, Eliza Leslie, Lydia Maria 
Child, Emma Willard, and Catherine Sedgwick. She 
praised the Ladies’ Magazine, and Godey’s Lady’s 
Book as the “best female publications in the country,” 
but noted that the American Quarterly Review, printed 
by Lydia R. Bailey, contained many articles that would 
interest “a female of literary taste.” Like all the other 
women editors of the time she had much to say about 
education, and gave generous notices to books on the 
subject, urging mothers and daughters to consider the 
new ideas presented by these works. 

Six months after the Eastern Magazine began its am- 
bitious career, there appeared in the “Editor’s Table,” 
instead of the usual reviews, a pathetic little paragraph, 
saying: 

It is our painful duty to inform our patrons that owing to ill- 
health it is our duty to resign as editress. We recommend the 
Eastern Magazine to the patronage of an enlightened public, 
and should a beneficent Providence ever again enable us to re- 


turn to our fondly cherished task, we hope to find it supported 
and supportable as we have ever wished.” 


A short time later the paper contained a brief notice of 
the death of Mrs. Matilda Carter, aged twenty-three. 
The magazine was continued until the end of the year 
and then merged with the Portland Magazine, which 
Mrs. Stephens had given up, as the Maine Monthly 


15 Eastern Magazine, December, 1835. 
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Magazine, a general periodical with no particular devo- 
tion to the interests of women. 

During these years of the 1830’s, while the Ladies? 
Magazine was flourishing and serving as an inspiration 
for humbler publications, Louis A. Godey had been en- 
ergetically advertising his magazine in almost every 
newspaper and periodical in New England. In 1837, 
with far-sighted sagacity, he persuaded the capable Mrs. 
Hale to unite her paper with the Lady’s Book and to 
assume editorial charge of the Philadelphia enterprise. 
Even before the union of the two periodicals Godey’s 
was competing vigorously with the local offerings, and 
after the combination it began immediately to dominate 
all its contemporaries, not only in Philadelphia but in 
other parts of the United States as well. Yet in spite of 
this ascendency, aspiring editors in New England con- 
tinued their efforts to promote new periodicals for wom- 
en. These rivals, unable to supply the outstanding 
names or the “embellishments” so lavishly provided in 
Godey’s, were forced to depend upon their lower price 
and some novel feature for patronage. 

The Lady’s Annual Register and Housewife’s Mem- 
orandum Book, issued in Boston in January, 1838, with 
Mrs. Caroline Gilman as editor, was one of these new 
papers that won a measure of success by turning to a type 
of material little used in periodicals before it came on 
the scene. It was the design of the Register 
to furnish a useful remembrancer to accompany the American 
housekeeper through the several months of the year, and by 
timely suggestions to aid her in her various duties; to present a 
record of all improvements and useful inventions in cooking and 
cooking apparatus, and in short of whatever may particularly 
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interest the housekeeper, and by judicious and well written ar- 
ticles, intended both for amusement and instruction, to render 
the work an agreeable as well as a useful companion in every 
home. 


Mrs. Gilman had had considerable journalistic ex- 
perience before she undertook this work. From 1832 
until 1835 she had offered the ladies of Charleston, 
South Carolina, a little magazine called the Southern 
Rose Bud, “devoted to the culture of the Imagination, 
the understanding of the Heart.” To this she had con- 
tributed her “Recollections of a Southern Matron,” 
“Recollections of a Housekeeper,” and a considerable 
amount of verse. She had attempted to keep the South- 
ern ladies in close touch with the ideals of her native 
New England, for it was as the wife of a Charleston 
clergyman that this Massachusetts woman began her 
work among them. When the Rose Bud prospered she 
continued it as the Southern Rose until 1838, present- 
ing poems, stories, and literary notices in the accepted 
vein. 

In her new offering she soon demonstrated that the 
work-a-day details of home life supplied acceptable sub- 
jects to feminine readers, and that there was a place for 
a frankly utilitarian periodical. The Lady’s Register of- 
fered to its patrons such subjects as “Kitchen Furnish- 
ings,” “Ironing,” “Raising Chickens,” “Simple Reme- 
dies,” “Gardening,” and “Household Expenses.” In- 
stead of being exhorted to improve society with their 
moral influence, the ladies who read this paper were 
advised to look to the health of their households, to train 
their children in industry, to ponder the price of gar- 
ments carefully before buying. One hundred and sixty- 
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one dollars and twenty-five cents was suggested as a 
proper amount for a “lady of good society” to spend 
yearly upon dress, while two hundred dollars was al- 
lotted to a gentleman.” 

Although the emphasis of the Register was on the pe- 
destrian details of daily life, yet “literature” had its 
appointed place. Mrs. Gilman did not neglect her estab- 
lished reputation as “an agreeable writer” but continued 
to exercise her talents by turning her poetic inspiration 
upon the problems of domestic life. “The Merchant’s 
Bride” set forth in ballad form the trials of young Julia, 
supplied by an admiring husband with every luxury 
except attention: 


Oh, sweetly hath he deck’d her bower 
And gorgeously her halls; 

Here treads her foot on springing buds 
And there on velvet falls. 


But in the midst of all her splendor Julia is lonely, for 
business absorbs the thoughts of him who should have 
been her companion. Although he possesses great 
wealth — 


Yet still he labors. When within 
The whirlpool-stream of gain 

Man strives to reach the table-land 
Of calm content in vain. 


Happily, financial failure soon comes to relieve the 
melancholy situation and in a humble home the de- 
pressed wife finds contentment with a husband who no 
longer has a business to enthrall him. All ends well — 


16 Lady’s Annual Register and Housewife’s Memorandum Book, De- 
cember, 1838. 
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Oh Julia, in misfortune’s scale 
Thy worth has well been tried 
And thou art happy, for thy lord 
Is happy at thy side.** 
In still another composition called “The Betrothal” the 
editress took occasion to present the same general lesson 
in blank verse: Young Edgar, lately returned from 
“classic bowers,” where he has won “with graceful ease 
the frequent prize,” is entreated by the mother of his 
bride to remember the consideration a wife deserves: 
— When she errs, reprove — 
Spare not deserv’d reproof; she has been trained 
In Christ’s high school, and knows that she is frail, 
And she can bear the probe when brought by love. 
But of neglect beware. Cherish her well 
For should the breath of coldness fall on her 
Thou wouldst hear no complaint, but thou wouldst see 
Her sink into the grave, as the green leaves 
Shrivel and fade beneath autumnal winds.”* 


In addition to the poems there were entertaining 
anecdotes, a form always dear to the editors of ladies’ 
journals, and frequent reminders that reading should 
not be neglected. Notice was given of a “book club” in 
Cambridge, formed by twenty families, each contribut- 
ing five dollars a year “for the purchase of recent pub- 
lications,” and lists of books suitable for a “Domestic 
Library” were suggested.” This periodical established 
a place for itself among the many new enterprises that 
came with the 1840’s and continued a fairly prosperous 
career for at least eight years. It must also have proved 

17 Lady’s Annual Register and Housewife’s Memorandum Book, Jan- 
vary, 1838. 

18 [bid., February, 1838. 
19 [bid., September, 1338. 
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suggestive to some English readers, for a few of its 
volumes have found their way into the British Museum. 

During the early years of the 1840's, other periodi- 
cals, departing somewhat from the accepted type, con- 
tinued to spring up in New England. Special interests 
were invoked, and magazines addressed to parents, to 
families, and to women workers contested the field with 
the Repositories, Wreaths, and Miscellanies, which con- 
tinued their appeal in the traditional manner. A Par- 
ent’s Magazine was issued in Gilmanton, New Hamp- 
shire, in September, 1840, by the Reverend I. Bird and 
Mrs. Bird, and edited by them until March, when it 
was taken over by “an Association of Parents.” Family 
Visitors, Instructors, and Magazines paid tribute to 
feminine influence in family life, although not addressed 
directly to women. A Mother’s Assistant and Young 
Lady’s Friend ran from 1841 until 1847 under the 
editorship of William C. Brown, supplying “a desid- 
eratum in the periodical literature of New England 
which has been deeply lamented,”” and then continued 
its course well into the fifties after adding a Miss Hal- 
pine and the Reverend C. Stone to its staff. 

Likewise outside the group usually denominated “mag- 
azines for women” was a little handful of periodicals 
produced for and largely by the factory girls of the 
forties. These publications were definitely addressed to 
female readers and followed in almost every respect 
the traditional makeup of the ladies’ magazines.” The 
Lowell Offering, “written, edited, and published by the 


2° Volume I, 1. January, 1841. 


21 For a detailed treatment of these factory magazines, see: Bertha M. 
Stearns, “Early Factory Magazines in New England,” Journal of Eco- 
nomic and Business History, 11, 685-705. 
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females employed in the mills,” led off in 1840, and 
after being combined in 1842 with a similar periodical, 
the Operatives Magazine, maintained a much-talked-of 
career until 1845. Other journals followed the lead of 
the Offering, some, doubtless, in an attempt to profit by 
the attention it attracted, and others to offer more class- 
conscious propaganda in opposition to its pacific and sat- 
isfied tone. A Factory Girl was issued in New Market, 
New Hampshire, from 1842 to 1843; a Factory Girl’s 
Garland, of Exeter, New Hampshire, ran, with several 
changes of title, from 1844 until 1846; a Factory Girl’s 
Album and Operative’s Advocate, likewise of Exeter, 
followed the Garland from 1846 to 1847; and a New 
England Offering made a belated attempt from 1848 
to 1850 to recapture the audience of the Lowell Offer- 
ing. 

Although the decade of the 1840’s provided such ex- 
perimental publications as these, nevertheless the gen- 
eral magazine for ladies continued to appear. Not con- 
tent to let the factory girls occupy the whole field, Low- 
ell supported a Ladies’ Literary Repository from 1840 
to 1842, and a Ladies’ Pearl from 1840 to 1843. The 
editor of this Repository, a Mr. A. B. F. Hildreth, 
begged the “Ladies of the city of Lowell and elsewhere” 
to unite in sustaining a periodical which was designed 
to appeal especially “to the liberal and intelligent por- 
tion of the community, to the lovers and encouragers of 
literature in New England,” and to send it their con- 
tributions. The paper ran as a fortnightly until the end 
of the year 1841, when the proprietor announced that 
he had “entered into arrangements with a number of 
accomplished literary ladies” under whose direction it 
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would be issued monthly. Its purpose thereafter, he ex- 
plained, would be “to exalt the intellect, refine the im- 
agination, and blend profitable instruction with chaste 
and innocent amusement” by taking up “every variety 
of subject calculated for the profit and improvement of 
Ladies.”* This noble program did not, apparently, in- 
duce success, for in a few months the magazine was unit- 
ed with another publication, becoming the ris and Lit- 
erary Repository of Manchester, New Hampshire, with 
no particular interest in the -welfare of women. 

During its two-year course the Ladies’ Literary Re- 
pository offered its readers a series of “popular tales,” 
often on historical subjects; pages of poetry; an occa- 
sional column called “The Boudoir,” with timid notes 
on London and Paris fashions; and various attempts at 
special features, the most startling of which was a 
“Drunkard’s Department,” designed, one infers, rather 
for pathos than for reform. In the “Editor’s Depart- 
ment” the proprietor carried on a vigorous war against 
the Lowell Offering, insisting that it did not protect and 
defend the rights of the workers, but, instead, gave the 
erroneous impression that “our mills are palaces in which 
angels might covet to dwell.” When an indignant sub- 
scriber asked what harm the Offering did, even if it 
were one-sided, the editor retorted: 

Is it no harm that thousands of females are enticed away from 
their homes and their friends by false pretenses, by flattering 
representations and congregate in manufacturing places to seek 
employment at the hands of soulless corporations, thereby enab- 


ling the corporations by an influx of help to dictate the terms on 
which they shall gain an existence? ** 


*° Ladies’ Literary Repository, December 25, 1841. 
*3 [bid., September 11, 1841. 
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His was an independent paper, he asserted, friendly to 
domestic manufacture, but not to domestic oppression, 
and when he spoke against the manufacturers it was not 
that he loved them less but because he loved the girls 
more. Fitting sentiment for the editor of a ladies’ paper, 
but it could scarcely have been a matter of surprise to 
any one in Lowell when the hot-tempered young man 
gave up the Repository and transferred his energies to 
the Green Mountain Gem, of Bradford, Vermont. 

The Ladies’ Pearl, edited by the Reverend Daniel 
Wise, displayed none of the acrimony that characterized 
its neighbor. It depended upon its “pure and elevated 
character” to attract readers, and modestly boasted after 
a year of existence that its subscription list had increased 
from nothing at all to four thousand.** With this en- 
couragement the editor determined to continue his de- 
votion “to the pleasure and profit of woman,” promising 
to “avoid carefully any approach toward sensuality, the 
lightness and trashy sentimentality which cleave to some 
departments of our periodical literature.” The true ele- 
vation of woman “in all her relations — as daughter, 
wife, and mother” was his aim, and the ladies of Lowell 
were emphatically assured that “not an impure senti- 
ment, an immoral idea, nor a vicious thought” should 
deface the purity of the Pearl. Tales entitled a “Gipsy’s 
Revenge,” a “Broken Engagement,” “Temptation 
Overcome,” and “The Two Brothers” supplied moral 
entertainment for all readers, while essays on the “Im- 
portance of a Cultivated Mind,” “Living for Immor- 
tality,” and “The Christianity of the Age” furnished 
“instructive literature.” The only approach to the con- 


24 Ladies’ Pearl, March, 1842. 
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troversial subject of labor was a lady-like article by Mrs. 
Sigourney on “The Charity of Wages,” in which she 
pointed out that “to assist the poor through their own in- 
dustry” was to ennoble them. These attractions, “em- 
bellished with steel, copper, and wood engravings and 
music,” made up “the cheapest and best ladies’ periodical 
in New England,” a periodical, the editor hoped, “not 
so dry as to frighten the young and light hearted, nor so 
light as to forbid the patronage of the more serious and 
thoughtful.” With its manifold attractions, the paper 
gave up an independent existence in 1843 and was com- 
bined with a Philadelphia publication, becoming the 
Lady’s Wreath, “a Monthly Miscellany of Religion, 
Literature, Science, and Art.” 

After a year in Philadelphia this Lady’s Wreath was 
taken over by a publishing company in Worcester, Mass- 
achusetts, and offered to the ladies of the state as a new 
periodical worthy of their patronage. The editor, the 
Reverend Charles W. Denison, solicited contributions 
from all those who had “thoughts which burn,” and 
promised a two years’ subscription to the paper for every 
article accepted. Fiction made up almost the entire con- 
tents — fiction which “sought to blend instruction with 
delight and moral tone” while it aroused the better feel- 
ings of human nature. “The Fatal Jest” is worthy to 
stand as a representative of the delights awaiting the 
ladies who devoted themselves to the pages of the 
Wreath. 


Lady Reader [it begins] this story is for you. Come with me 
to a pleasant parlor in one of the principal streets of a large 
Philadelphia village. The young lady in that aristocratic purple 
velvet rocking chair is Margaret Hydener, eldest daughter of a 
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large and influential family. Margaret was not, take her fea- 
ture by feature, very symmetrically beautiful, but an extraordi- 
nary vivacity erradiated her face. And then her eyes—her dark, 
full, melting, resplendent, indescribable eyes. One glance re- 
minded you of a sudden flash of lightning that dazzled you al- 
most to blindness. Another revealed your ideal of a glorious 
star in a clear midnight Persian heaven.** 


Yet this Margaret with her amazing charms capricious- 
ly said no to a worthy suitor when she meant yes, and 
paid for her folly with a wrecked life! 

In Boston the making of magazines for ladies went 
steadily on during the forties. A Miscellany of Litera- 
ture and Fashion, described as “A Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Magazine,” discontinued its efforts in the autumn 

' of 1841 and transferred its subscription list to the pro- 
prietors of a new Boston Miscellany with Nathan Hale 
in charge of the editorial department.” The latter paper 
made little concession to lady-readers. It supplied each 
month a colored fashion plate and a page of music, but 
the “light literature” which formed the mainstay of 
most miscellanies of “literature and fashion” was con- 
spicuously absent. Instead, it offered substantial arti- 
cles by the leading New England writers, dignified 
criticism, and occasional poems. Little popular success 
attended Hale’s efforts on the magazine, and a new 
policy was adopted at the beginning of the year 1843. 
The paper became the Boston Miscellany and Ladies’ 
Monthly Magazine, with Henry T. Tuckerman as 
editor, featuring “new type, steel engravings, colored 
fashions, popular music, and a great variety of sprightly 
matter.” An editorial called attention to the fact that the 


*5 Lady’s Wreath, September, 1844. 
2" Boston Weekly Magazine, September 11, 1841. 
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publication was designed to be “a Companion for the 
gentler sex in their leisure hours and a never failing 
source of entertainment and instruction.” 

In July of 1845 an American Ladies? Album and 
Gentlemen’s Parlor Miscellany made its appearance in 
Boston. It supplied a page of music and a gayly-colored 
flower in addition to its “poetical extracts,” essays, and 
commonplace tales. There was little to distinguish 
the paper, yet its editor — L. H. M. Cochran — re- 
peatedly complained that the articles in the Album were 
“extensively copied by the news press without acknowl- 
edgement.” It offered advice on the “Dress and De- 
meanor of Ladies,” on “Sunday Reading,” and on 
“Mental Discipline.” It supplied helpful tales, such as 
“Cora Adams,” in which the fair heroine foolishly gives 
her love to a handsome sailor already possessed of an- 
other sweetheart. Other tales of equal significance were 
notable for their setting, a “richly furnished parlor,” 
or the “luxurious drawing-room of a stylish residence in 
New York” being favorite backgrounds. Whatever the 
environment, true happiness came only to the heroine 
who recognized the beauty of humility. Readers might 
enjoy all the treasures of this paper for one dollar a 
year, secure in the knowledge that they were receiving 
“the cheapest book of the age.” 

While this periodical was inviting subscribers to rec- 
ognize its virtues, a Ladies’ Magazine and Casket of 
Literature, edited by Miss Anna T. Wilbur, attempted 
to persuade Boston ladies that it, too, held something of 
value for them. After two volumes had appeared Miss 
Wilbur confessed herself weary of the undertaking and 
ready to turn it over to other hands. The editor of the 
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American Ladies’ Album having come to the same con- 
clusion at almost the same time, a fresh, spirited adven- 
turer in the person of a Mr. A. H. Davis took over both 
publications in 1848 and sought patronage for a Ladies’ 
Magazine and Album. 

The editor of this new offering promised to present on 
alternate months “a rich colored flower or steel engrav- 
ing,” to devote ten or twelve pages to “moral and re- 
ligious tales,” and to fill a judicious amount of space 
with “choice poems, original and selected essays by able 
and popular writers.” In spite of these attractions he 
fared little better than his predecessors in building up a 
local group of paying subscribers. His “New Year’s 
Greeting” in 1849 was weighted with solemn reminders 
and a telling moral for all light-minded and heedless 
women. 


Not a few who were our readers when we commenced our 
editorial labors [he reminded them] are now in the world of 
spirits, where no earthly influence can reach them, where we 
can neither add to their joys or sorrows. And while these 
mournful tidings have been borne to our ears, we have been 
cheered in more than one instance, by a knowledge of the fact 
that our labors are not entirely unappreciated. A lady in Plym- 
outh county, who at the commencement of the past year was 
numbered among our subscribers, in the last hour of her sick- 
ness requested that her subscription to our magazine should be 
paid. The memory of such an one is worthy of being treasured. 
Virtuous in life and faithful in death.” 


With a spirit so subdued to the seriousness of life, it 
was fitting that the readers of the Magazine and Album 
should be regaled with short stories showing the differ- 
ence between “Energy and Lack of Energy,” the perils 


27 Ladie? Magazine and Album, January, 1849. 
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of “The Fortune Hunter,” and the almost tragic results 
of being found by visitors “En Deshabille.” Essays and 
poems also carried admonition. “Woman, the Greatest 
Social Gift” stressed the importance of “mental cul- 
ture” and the desirability of reading history, biography, 
and moral treatises instead of “sickly romances which 
treat upon nothing but love and murder.” “Female 
Improvement in Health and Beauty” suggested sensi- 
ble clothing, even recommending the “Bloomer cos- 
tume,” so agitating to many critics. “The Rights of 
Woman” reaffirmed in verse a contributor’s belief that 
“to take women from the domestic circle would be like 
stripping mid-day of its glorious orb or evening of its 
ten thousand twinkling lights.” Hers — 

The right to watch while others sleep, 

The right o’er others’ woes to weep; 

The right to succor in distress 

The right while others curse to bless. 


The right to love whom others scorn 
The right to comfort all that mourn.” 


After three years of labor “to establish in New Eng- 
land a magazine worthy of its daughters,” the editor 
confessed discouragement. “Shall not the intelligent 
daughters of the Pilgrims sustain one magazine for 
young ladies by giving it their liberal patronage?” * he 
asked reproachfully. Their answer was not, apparently, 
reassuring, for six months later he announced the sale 
of his paper to the publishers of the Mother’s Assistant 
and Y oung Lady’s Friend. Sadly he realized that read- 
ers who should have supported him were yielding to 


*8 Ladies’ Magazine and Album, January, 1851. 
29 Ibid., December, 1850. 
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the charms of Godey’s, Graham’s, and other outside 
magazines. Against these captivating intruders he could 
only protest: 

Give us one fourth the patronage bestowed upon works pub- 
lished out of New England, by New England readers, and we 
would give them as good a work as can be had. We repeat, New 


England readers are bound by duty to sustain our publications 
in preference to others.*° 


It was, doubtless, in his efforts to encourage home in- 
dustry that the editor of the Magazine and Album held 
out a welcoming hand in February, 1849, to a “pretty 
little sheet published weekly at Somersworth, New 
Hampshire.” This periodical —the Thursday Sketch 
— he praised for its good type, embellishments, and 
neat border, and declared that he did not know of “a 
better or a cheaper Ladies’ Newspaper.” In the follow- 
ing May he again commended it, referring to it this 
time as a publication of Great Falls, New Hampshire, 
and urging, “Ladies, send Brother Wood one dollar for 
the Thursday Sketch and secure a good paper.” 

Little experimentation with ladies’ magazines took 
place in New England during the 1850’s. By that time 
only an exceedingly sanguine or a completely inexperi- 
enced publisher ventured to challenge the prestige of 
Godey’s. There existed, for the entertainment of all 
who sought them, Home and Parlor magazines, House- 
hold Monthlies, and flamboyant pictorials like Gleason’s 
Drawing Room Companion. But these, while they pre- 
sented many features especially designed for women, 
can not actually be called ladies’ magazines. Among the 
few ventures that did appear were two periodicals that 


3° Ladies’ Magazine and Album, June, 1851. 
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spoke a new language. Not for them the gentle tales 
and tinkling poems of former days. Nor were they con- 
tent to preach the old doctrines of woman’s moral in- 
fluence. Instead, they stepped boldly forward and pro- 
claimed the doctrine of woman’s equality with man! 

Both these publications appeared in Providence, 
Rhode Island: the Pioneer and Woman’s Advocate, 
edited by Anna W. Spencer, in 1852, and the Una, di- 
rected by Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, in 1853. The 
earlier of the two announced its intention of advocating 
better education for woman, higher prices for her labor, 
and broader opportunities for her in the industrial world. 
Every fortnight, for a brief period, the paper sounded a 
call to arms and begged all thoughtful women to enroll 
themselves under its banner of “Liberty, Truth, Tem- 
perance, and Equality.”” 

In 1853 the Una, “devoted to the elevation of wom- 
en,” proposed to carry on the campaign. The editor 
avowed her intention of discussing, “in the spirit of 
true Christian benignity,” the “Rights, Relations, Du- 
ties, Destiny, and Sphere of Woman.” Too long, she 
declared, had her sex been “satisfied with Ladies’ Books, 
Ladies’ Magazines, and Miscellanies” ; it was time they 
had stronger nourishment. She provided detailed ac- 
counts of the conventions of women that met to discuss 
the many questions of the times. She printed the letters 
and speeches of eminent reformers. She urged her read- 
ers to take thought for the industrial welfare of their 
less fortunate sisters, to consider the occupations open 
to women, to raise the ideals of marriage, and, since 


31 Elizabeth Cady Stanton, The History of Woman Suffrage (New 
York, 1881), I, 46. 
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underlying all these things was the dependence of wom- 
an, to support the cause of Woman Suffrage. 

After two years of effort she admitted “the mortify- 
ing truth” that she had striven in vain to convince 
women of the need for an organ which would give a 
correct history of the suffrage movement. The Una 
had not been liberally supported by women, and the 
editor feared, sadly, that she must announce its death.” 
But help came opportunely. The paper was put under 
the care of a commercial publisher and issued from Bos- 
ton. There Mrs. Davis, with Miss Caroline Dall as as- 
sistant editor, continued for another year to give battle 
for her principles, to. publish accounts of conventions, to 
present articles dealing with the accomplishments of 
notable women, to review books by or about women, and 
to point out woman’s right to legal equality with men. 

While the Pioneer and the Una were doing what they 
could to broaden the conception of “woman’s sphere,” a 
somewhat unusual publication called the Ladies’ Enter- 
prise was getting under way in New England. The cen- 
tral office of this paper was in Portland, but branches 
were promptly established in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, Boston, Worcester, and Providence.” From each 
of these centers an Enterprise, “edited, published, and 
printed entirely by females,” was issued every fort- 
night. The managers of the undertaking boasted that 
they gave women new opportunities for work, taught 
them business methods, and paid them salaries while 
they were learning. In December, 1854, after the En- 
terprise had been in existence for a year, the Worcester 


32 Una, December, 1854. 
33 Ladies’ Enterprise, Manchester, New Hampshire, September 1, 1854. 
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issue declared that beginning with the following month— 


one hundred females would be constantly employed as editors, 
publishers, contributors, and canvassers. “Women were to share 
in whatever profits the paper made, earn living wages while they 
worked for it, and exercise their talents, if they were so minded, 
by contributing to this” record of the useful and the beautiful 
as exemplified in original stories, sketches, biography, and poetry. 

“Nouvellettes,” published serially, formed the chief 
stock in trade of the Ladies’ Enterprise, although pages 
of poetry, a Household Column, and a Literary Depart- 
ment with “extracts from new books” were lavishly dis- 
played. The paper was in no way controversial, but its 
very existence and its exuberant emphasis upon the work 
and the business ability of women must have proved 
somewhat irritating to those who expected a ladies’ mag- 
azine to be a repository of humble and decorous senti- 
ments. 

But the decade of the fifties was not to leave as its 
only representative of magazines for women these va- 
riations from a long-accepted type. The Ladies’? Com- 
panion, published in Boston by Joel Hubbard, declared 
itself, in 1856, “a Monthly Magazine for the Instruc- 
tion and Entertainment of the Home Circle.” Home 
was its theme — home, “a gorgeous and instructive 
sight, one which it does the heart good to see, and which, 
once beheld, leaves an ineffaceable impression upon the 
mind.” This periodical was not for unquiet souls, for 
restless and unruly spirits. Like its predecessors earlier 
in the century, it existed for those who found their solace 
in “moral amusement and elegant literature.” With its 
program most of the ladies’ magazines for three decades 
would have proclaimed themselves in complete agree- 
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ment. No more fitting summary of the purpose and 
ideals of such periodicals from 1830 to 1860 need be 
sought than the pronouncement with which this Ladies’ 
Companion greeted a prospective audience: 


In the midst of variety we hope there will be found no article 
which will not tend to the intellectual improvement, and to the 
social as well as the moral happiness of our patrons. The con- 
tents of this work will be almost entirely original, or if an oc- 
casional article be selected, we shall endeavor to have it kindly 
in tone, useful in object, moral in tendency, and elevating to 
the mind.** 


*4 Ladies’ Companion, September, 1856. 











BURGOYNE’S GREAT MISTAKE 


GEORGE BAXTER UPHAM 


T is generally recognized by historians, as it was con- 
temporaneously by Lord North himself, that the 
turning point of the American Revolution was the sur- 
render of Burgoyne at Saratoga; also that a formidable, 
perhaps essential, contributing feature to that result was 
the flanking movement of the New England militia.’ 

With a flotilla of three large vessels sent over from 
England, twenty gunboats, and two hundred flat-bot- 
tomed transports, it was a comparatively easy matter 
for Burgoyne to transport his army of eight thousand 
men, their cannon and supplies, two hundred miles, the 
length of Lake Champlain; a very different undertak- 
ing, however, to make progress through the labyrinth 
of creeks, swamps, and forests lying south of the Lake, 
where General Schuyler had destroyed more than 
forty bridges and obstructed the road at every few 
yards with fallen trees. 

At the snail’s pace of a mile a day, the army pushed 
on over the twenty miles from Skenesborough, now 
Whitehall, to Fort Edward, where for several weeks 
they were delayed for lack of horses to drag their can- 
non, ammunition, and supplies. Moreover, already they 
had begun to suffer from lack of food. 


1 Sir Edward Creasy, Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World (London, 
1852). 
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The little village of Bennington, about thirty miles 
southeast from Fort Edward, had been selected by the 
New England militia as a center of supplies. Several 
hundred horses, cattle, and large stores of food and am- 
munition had been collected there. This doubtless seemed 
providential to Burgoyne, who, apparently, had merely 
to take possession. He accordingly sent Colonels Baum 
and Breymann to do this with about a thousand troopers, 
mostly well-trained German soldiers from the Duchy of 
Brunswick. 

We all know what happened on that bright August 
morning, in 1777; so, for present purposes, we have only 
to conjecture the result had Burgoyne obtained those 
horses and supplies, instead of losing about one-seventh 
of his available soldiers, many stands of arms, and sev- 
eral field pieces, besides finding upon his flank a formid- 
able, ably-commanded army ready to cut off the possi- 
bility of receiving reinforcements and supplies from 
Canada. Moreover, Stark’s signal victory had awak- 
ened the militia of Massachusetts and southern New 
England, which from every hamlet, hill and valley 
marched to aid the incompetent Gates until his army 
numbered nearly twenty thousand men. In the absence 
of Stark, Seth Warner, and their brave, homemade yeo- 
men soldiers at Bennington,” may we not reasonably 
conjecture that the fatal surrender at Saratoga might 
have been avoided? 

It should be remembered that Stark, after his effective 
service at Bunker Hill, Trenton, and Princeton, had, 
like Schuyler and Arnold, been passed over by Congress 


2 Seventy-three per cent. of those who fought there were from New 
Hampshire. See George C. Gilmore, The Roll of New Hampshire Sol- 
diers at The Battle of Bennington (Manchester, N. H., 1891), 6. 
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while it promoted many junior officers of little military 
experience; that Stark and his eight hundred men had 
marched to Bennington acting under the sovereignty of 
New Hampshire, not of the Continental Congress; that 
neither the New Hampshire men nor the Green Moun- 
tain Boys had any love for “Yorkers” and that in fight- 
ing at Bennington they did so in defence of their homes 
and of northern New England. 

Now let us suppose that Sir Guy Carleton, the able 
Governor-General of Canada, in codperation with Bur- 
goyne, and contemporaneously with this sailing of the 
flotilla on the Lake, had arranged to menace the Upper 
Connecticut River Valley, in the vicinity of Haverhill 
and Newbury,* the approach to have been through the 
northern Green Mountains in the territory that is now 
Vermont; this menace could have been effectively ac- 
complished by a few ably-officered, regular troops ac- 
companied by a thousand Provincial Canadian Militia- 
men and some hundreds of screeching, scalping, toma- 
hawking savages. Had this been done, does any one 
who knew John Stark and the leaders of the Green 
Mountain Boys imagine that they would have marched 
to Bennington? The odds are large that they would have 
hastened to the place where northern New England was 
threatened. Had the British generals sent there suc- 
ceeded in making a formidable appearance, while with 
skilful manoeuvers and the consequent delays they had 
avoided a decisive engagement, it seems more than likely 


* These two townships, about fifty miles north of Claremont on oppo- 
site sides of the Connecticut River, were named for towns in Massachu- 
setts from which their first settlers came. This region was called by the 
Indians Cohos, a name which long persisted after the coming of the 
white men, and still persists in a much larger area, Coos County, New 
Hampshire. 
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that thousands of Massachusetts and southern New Eng- 
land militia, instead of crossing into “York-State” to 
help defeat Burgoyne, would have marched up the 
Connecticut River Valley, where their relatives, friends 
and neighbors, as settlers, had so recently preceded them. 
Why was such an obviously desirable bit of strategy 
neglected? If urged and encouraged by any considerable 
body of local Tories, in all probability it would not have 
been neglected. The Tories were there in plentiful num- 
bers, eager to aid the British in any way in their power. 
Why then were they quiescent at this critical time? The 
answer is, they were frightened, a fright from which they 
did not fully recover until after Burgoyne’s surrender, 
when it was too late. Their fright was caused by the trial 
of the Tories at Claremont, New Hampshire, in Decem- 
ber, 1775. This is believed to have been the only regu- 
larly-authorized judicial trial of Tories in America. 
That so many Tories were to be found in the Upper 
Connecticut River Valley, mostly concentrated in Clare- 
mont and Haverhill, though scattered in considerable 
numbers in several of the other Valley townships, may 
be attributed in large measure to the parishes of the 
Church of England maintained there. The earliest of 
these was formed in Claremont in 1771. The “English 
Church,” so designated on the early maps, and the old- 
est church of any denomination still standing in New 
Hampshire, was built in 1773 from plans furnished by 
Governor John Wentworth. Few houses and no work- 
shops now remain in its vicinity, the village having been 
early removed to the water-power two miles eastward. 
A parochial school had been established in Claremont 
in 1770 by the London Society for the Propagation of 
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the Gospel in Foreign Parts. An old gentleman named 
Samuel Cole, a graduate of Yale, was appointed “Cate- 
chist and Schoolmaster” with the munificent salary of 
£15 per annum. He was Town Clerk, also a Justice of 
the Peace and therefore entitled to be addressed as 
Esquire.* Although Cole refused to teach the Calvinistic 
Westminster Catechism, numbers of the dissenters sent 
their children to his school because of the superior in- 
struction given there. During the three years before the 
coming of the regularly-ordained rector, Mr. Cole act- 
ing as curate read the service. Needless to say, he was a 
persistent Tory. 

Ranna Cossit, who was born in Granby, Connecticut, 
and had been ordained in London, came to Claremont 
about the time the church was built. He was a man of 
courage and ability. His was the only church in New 
England where the English service was read throughout 
the Revolution. Moreover, during all that time, with 
rare exceptions when dangerous numbers of dissenters 
were present, he read the prayer for the safety of the 
King, the Royal Family, and of the High Court of 
Parliament.’ The intellectual leadership and ability of 

* Originally in England the title Esquire ranked next in degree below 
that of Knight, being given to the eldest sons of Knights. Before the 
Revolution it was not in such general and misapplied use as later. 

The office of Justice of the Peace is more ancient than the English 
Bible. In name it dates back to an Act of Parliament in the reign of 
Edward III; but in the substance of the office, to the time of William the 
Conqueror, or perhaps even to the Roman age in England. “The whole 
Christian world,” said Lord Coke, “hath not the like office as justice of 
the peace if duly executed.” In Colonial days it was an office much less 


frequently bestowed than at present, and to hold it was consequently more 
of an honor. 


5 See the letter of Cossit to the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 


pel, dated January 6, 1779, Calvin R. Batchelder, History of the Eastern 
Diocese (Claremont, N. H., 1876), I, 193, 194. 
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Cossit and Cole brought most of the men of education, 
wealth, and ability in the vicinity, into the church and 
into sympathy with the established government, with 
the result that at the outbreak of the Revolution, Clare- 
mont contained more Tories in proportion to her inhabi- 
tants than any other town in New Hampshire, and more 
in number than any other save Portsmouth. Haverhill 
was a close second. Cossit, aided by several of his parish- 
ioners, was in frequent communication with high officials 
in Canada, giving such information as was deemed valu- 
able, and doubtless, before his trial, greatly exaggerat- 
ing the number of those who stood ready to take up arms 
for the King. In addition to his investiture at Clare- 
mont he had also been appointed rector of the parish at 
Haverhill, which on frequent visits gave him added 
opportunities of communicating with officials in Can- 
ada, whom he is known to have visited on several occa- 
sions. 

In November, 1775, the Provincial Congress at Exe- 
ter, learning of the activities of the Tories in Claremont, 
requested the Committee of Safety of the town to “ex- 
amine sundry Persons who were suspected of being in- 
imical to the Liberties of America.” The local Commit- 
tee of Safety, not wishing to take the full responsibility 
of passing judgment upon their friends and neighbors, 
wrote requesting the assistance of the Committees of 
Safety of three neighboring towns, that is, Hanover, 
Lebanon, and Cornish, all of which promptly complied 
with the request— Hanover, by sending three of its mem- 
bers: Captain Edmond Freeman, Lieutenant David 
Woodward, Lieutenant John Wright; Lebanon, four: 
Deacon Nehemiah Estabrooks, Major John Griswold, 
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Mr. Silas Waterman, Lieutenant Jedidiah Hibbard; 
and Cornish five: Samuel Chase, Esq., Colonel Jonathan 
Chase, Deacon Hall, Mr. Commins, and Captain 
Spalding. These, together with six of the Committee of 
Safety of Claremont — Captain Oliver Ashley, Captain 
Joseph Waite, Lieutenant Asa Jones, Lieutenant Joseph 
Taylor, Ensign Eleazer Clark, and Deacon Jacob Royce, 
made eighteen in all, of whom twelve bore military 
titles, three were deacons, one an Esquire, and two plain 
“Misters.” They convened at the house of Joseph York 
on “Town Hill” in Claremont on December 5, 1775. 
The exact situation of the house of Joseph York has not 
been ascertained, but it is believed to have been on, or 
near, the Upham homestead on the “Great Road”— 
also called the “King’s Highway”— leading from the 
ford® on Sugar River, south towards Charlestown, then 
commonly called “Number Four.”* 


® The “Great Road” was the first built up the Connecticut River Valley 
from the Massachusetts line and then the only carriage road west of the 
Merrimack River. At the place of the ford on Sugar River, Lottery 
Bridge was built in 1785. With the exception of the bridge between 
Newcastle and Portsmouth, this is the only bridge built in New Hamp- 
shire by aid of a lottery and the only one called “Lottery Bridge.” 

7 The name “Number Four” came from the fact that it was the north- 
ernmost of four towns for which charters were granted by Massachusetts 
on the east side of the Connecticut River in 1735. No. 1 was afterwards 
named Chesterfield; No. 2, Westmoreland; No. 3, Walpole; No. 4, 
Charlestown. After Captain Phineas Stevens had so valiantly defended 
the fort from the great attack made by the French and Indians in April, 
1747, Commodore Sir Charles Knowles of the British Navy, who was 
then in Boston, expressed his appreciation by sending Captain Stevens a 
beautiful sword. In recognition of this, the town, in its New Hampshire 
charter granted in 1753, was named Charlestown. As if in protest to 
the injustice to Captain Stevens, the name “Number Four” long persisted. 
As late as the period of the War of the Rebellion the writer recollects 
hearing the older residents of Town Hill in Claremont almost invariably 
speak of the village ten miles to the south as “Number Four,” or 
“Charlestown, Number Four.” 
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The Minutes of these proceedings, much abbreviated, 
were kept among the papers of the “English Church,”* 
from which it appears that 


The Committee of Claremont requested that all these Com’tees 
might (for sundry reasons) form into one general meeting for 
the examination of sundry Persons whom they had previously 
cited to appear before this Board for that Purpose, which re- 
quest being complied with — 


The meeting was organized by the choice of Deacon 
Nehemiah Estabrooks, Chairman, and Lieutenant Jedi- 
diah Hibbard as Clerk. Twenty-six suspects, all of 
Claremont and named in the Minutes, had been cited, 
all of whom appeared. Many other Tories lived in 
Claremont, and for those known to have been active, 
citations were probably issued. With the forest almost 
at their doorstep it was easy to avoid service and doubt- 
less these citations were returned, “non est inventus.” 
The Minutes then continued: 


After which the Persons whose names are annexed appeared 
before said Com’tee in consequence of the aforementioned Cita- 
tion who on examination testify and declare as follows;— 

1. The Rev’d Ranna Cossit on examination says I believe the 
American Colonies in their dispute with Great Britain, which 
has now come to blood, are unjust, but will not take up arms 
either against the King or Country, as my office and circum- 
stances are such that I am not obliged thereto: respecting whom 
the following evidence further appears, viz: Dr. Thomas Sterne 
testifies and says that the Rev’d Mr. Cossit says — We (mean- 
ing the Americans) are in a state of Rebellion and are alto- 
gether in the wrong, and that if we should give up our Head 
man to justice, we should do well, and that the King and Parlia- 
ment have a right to make laws and lay taxes as they please on 
America both internal and external. 


® Batchelder, History of the Eastern Diocese, 1. 
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Capt. Oliver Ashley testifies the same and adds that such like 
language is frequent. Mr. Cossit in presence of this meeting 
agrees to the foregoing deposition respecting him and adds I 
mean to be on the side of the administration and I had as lives 
any person should call me a damned Tory as not, and take it as 
an affront if people don’t call me a Tory: for I verily believe the 
British troops will overcome by the greatness of their power and 
justice of their cause. 

2d Sam’! Cole, Esq’r on examination says; It is rebellion to 
take up arms or fight against the King or his Troops in the 
present dispute: yea, "tis more; it is Treason to fight against the 
King, in addition to which, that he is bound by his oath not to 
fight against the King. Sam’l Chase, Esq’r testifies and says 
that about a fortnight ago Esq’r Cole was at his house and he 
offered said Cole a bill of paper money of the Congress in pay- 
ment of a debt; on which said Cole says I will not take said bill, 
for it is of no more value than if you or I had made said bill. 
Esq’r Cole finally consented to the above, and adds, I don’t 
value the Congress money more than the sole of an old shoe. 

3d Capt. Benjamin Sumner, on examination says, as to the 
proceeding and conduct of the American Colonies in their con- 
test with Great Britain upon the whole I cannot agree with 
them, but I will not take up arms on either side, and if any of 
you gentlemen can in private or publick debate convince me of 
my error no man on earth shall be more ready to hear than my- 
self. 

4th Eleven persons Sam’l Thomas, James Steel, Daniel 
Warner Jr, Asa Leet, John Thomas, Benjamin Leet, Eben’r 
Royce, Levi Warner, Eben’r Edson, Azel Brooks and Zebal 
Thomas, on examination declare their sentiments the same as 
those exprest by Capt. Benjamin Sumner. 

sth Hez. Royce on examination shews great contempt in 
equivocating in regard to questions asked him by the Com’tee 
but in reply to one query says he likes the King’s Proclamation 
last issued. 

6th Capt. Benjamin Brooks on examination says I am not 
settled with regard to the dispute between Great Britain and 
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her Colonies. But according to what I understand of the dis- 
pute I rather think the Americans are in the wrong, but will not 
take up arms on either side. 

7th Three persons Ephraim Peterson, Barne Brooks and 
Joseph Naughton, on examination concur with Capt. Benj. 
Brooks. 

8th Lieut. B. Tyler on examination says I am of the pre- 
vailing sentiment that the American Colonies in their contest 
with G. Britain are not just, but will not take up arms on 
either side. 

gth Two persons Cornelius Brooks and Eben’r Judd on ex- 
amination say that they will not take up arms on either side. 

10th Three persons Benj’n Brooks jr. Enoch Judd and 
Ebn’r Judd jr., on examination say that America is unjust in 
her contest with Great Britain and we will not take up arms on 
either side. 

11th John Brooks when asked how he feels when he thinks 
of the quarrel between G. Britain and her Colonies that has 
caused the blood of our American Brethren to be shed as well 
as Britons says I feel for the King’s Troops and against the 
Colonies.” 

Adjourned till to-morrow morning nine o’clock. 

Dec’r 6th met according to adjournment. Present as yestar- 
day. Voted that it appear to us on examination that Capt. Benj’n 
Sumner, Sam’l Cole, Esq’r and the Rev'd Ranna Cossit have 
been chief advisors and Dictators to those other persons who 
have been under examination, and it is our opinion that they 
might with propriety be confined as having endeavoured to stir 
up sedition in said Claremont and also were against the united 
Colonies; and their names aught to be returned to the Hon’le 
Provincial Congress for their determination, which the Clerk is 
hereby directed to do, which we believe may as well serve the 
general cause as to confine all these persons examined by us. 
Motioned to those persons who have been examined that they 

® John Brooks, son of Benjamin Brooks, joined the British army. All 


of his property, which was considerable in value, was confiscated by the 
State of New Hampshire but returned to him after the Treaty of Peace. 
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voluntarily resign their fire arms and ammunition into the hands 
of the Com’tee of said Claremont; which they unanimously 
agreed to comply with and proposed to bring them in to-morrow 
morning. 

3dly at the request of the Com’tee of Claremont, voted that 
the above mentioned arms and ammunition be deposited in the 
hands of Mr. Barne Ellis of said Claremont, and said Ellis is 
not to let any person have any of s’d arms without order from 
the Com’tee of said Claremont. Voted to adjourn till to-mor- 
row morning nine o'clock. Dec’r 7th, met according to ad- 
journment. Present as yestarday. 

ist Received the fire arms and ammunition of those persons 
who have been examined and delivered them to the custody of 
Barne Ellis agreeable to the vote passed yesterday, for each of 
which the Com’tee of said Claremont gave their receipt to the 
owners. 

2dly Voted that this meeting be dissolved and it was dissolved 
accordingly. True copy from the Minutes. 


Attest, Nath’] S$ Prentice.*® 


An immediate result of this trial was that the less active 
Tories were thoroughly frightened, and the leaders 
thereby lost their followers. 

The foregoing Minutes were submitted to the Pro- 
vincial Congress at Exeter as appears by the following: 


In Congress at Exeter, Jan’y 3d 1776: Voted, That Benja- 
min Giles, Esq’r, Major John Bellows, Capt. Nath’! Sartel 
Prentice, Mr. Thomas Sparihawk and Mr. Elijah Grout, be a 
Commitee to Examin and Try Capt. Benjamin Sumner, Sam’! 
Cole Esq’r, the Rev’d Ranna Cossit and Eleazer Sanger — per- 
sons reputed to be enimies to the Liberties of this Countrey and 

1° Jedidiah Hibbard was chosen as Clerk of the Joint Committee of 
Safety (see supra), Nathaniel S. Prentice does not appear to have been 
present at the trial. He was a member of the Provincial Congress, and 


probably receiving the Minutes from Hibbard, attested and took them 
from his home in Alstead to the meeting at Exeter. 
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on conviction thereof to inflict such Penalties or Punishments as 
they shall see fit — not to exceed Fine or Imprissonment, saving 
an appeal to this House or General Court. 


Extract from the Journal of the Congress. 


Coloney of New Hampshire } , 
a f Pursuant to the fore-going 


resolve, I do hereby give notice to the above mentioned Benjamin 
Sumner, Samuel Cole and Ranna Cosset of Claremont in said 
County and Eleazer Sanger of Keen in s’d County to appear at 
Charleston (Charlestown) at the House of Abel Warner, Inn- 
holder, in said Charleston on the second Wednesday of April 
next at one of the clock, P.M., to answer the Allegations brought 
against them by sundrie Evedences before the Commities of 
Saftie for the Towns of Claremont, Cornish, Lebanon and 
Hanover, on the 5th day of Decem’r last as appears by an ex- 
hibition theirof, to the late Congress at Exeter. 


Benj’n Giles Presid’t 
Charleston March 28, 1776. 


In behalf of 
the Comm’tt 


Charlestown April 1oth, 1776. 
Colony of 
New Hampshire ss. 


Aregreeable to a resolve of the Hon’ble Congress appointing 
Benj’a Giles Esq’r, Majr John Bellows, Capt. Nath’! Sartell 
Prentice, Mr. Thomas Sparhawk and Mr. Elijah Grout a 
Com’tee to examine and try Capt. Benj’a Sumner, Sam’! Cole 
Esq’r Rev'd Ranna Cossett and Eleazer Sanger, persons re- 
puted to be Enemies to the Liberties of this Country, etc. 

We the Subscribers having notified the afores’d Sumner, 
Cole, Cossett and Sanger to meet at time and place above men- 
tioned for the purpose afores’d, and Mr. Ranna Cossitt, Sam’l 
Cole Esq’r and Capt. Benj’a Sumner appearing — upon exami- 
nation, by their own Confession and Evidences in the Case, hav- 
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ing maturely considered the same, Judge that the evidence and 
fact exhibited by the Joint Com’tees of Claremont, Cornish, 
Lebanon and Hanover unto the afores’d Congress against the 
afores’d Cossett Cole and Sumner are well supported. 

We the Subscribers are of Opinion that the s’d Mr Ranna 
Cossett and Sam’] Cole Esq’r be from and after the 12th day of 
this instant April confined within the Limits of the Township 
of Claremont in s’d Colony during the present Contest between 
Great Britain and the Colonies unless they or either of them 
shall be released by certifing their good Behaviour in future to 
the Com’ee of Claremont or the Subscribers, or upon Applica- 
tion, if they see Cause, to the Hon’ble Council and Assembly of 
this Colony. 

Also, that Capt. Benj’a Sumner be subjected in the same 
manner and within the same Limitts as Cossett and Cole above 
mentioned, or give sufficient bonds to the acceptance of the 
Com’tee of Claremont for the time being, obligiding and bind- 
ing him to his good behaviour and that nither of the above 
named persons be seen conversent together upon any occasion 
whatever, except meeting together for Publick Worship. 

Furthermore if either of the above named persons shall not 
strictly and uprightly keep the above Determination and being 
fairly convicted thereof before the Com’tee of Safty of Clare- 
mont that they be and hereby are directed to committ the of- 
fender to the Common Goal there to abide untill released by 
the Order of this Com’ee or the General Assembly of this 
Colony and that their fire arms be still retained in Custody of 
the Com’ee of Claremont afores’d; 

Provided, Nevertheless, that if the afores’d Mr. Ranna Cos- 
sett shall be call’d upon by any of the people of his perswasion 
specially to officiate in his ministerial office in preaching, baptiz- 
ing and visiting the sick this order is not intended to prohibit 
him therefrom. 

A Coppy Examn’d. 

Attest, Nath’1 § Prentice, Clerk 
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That Cossit, Sumner and Cole," the acknowledged 
leaders among the Tories of the River Valley, were 
frightened, or at least deterred from further activities as 
a result of their trial, may be inferred from their quies- 
cence for nearly two years thereafter; also, in the case of 
Cossit and Cole from their letters to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. On January 6, 1779, Cossit 
wrote: 

I have been by the Committee confined as a prisoner in the town 
of Claremont ever since the 12th of April 1775, yet God has 


preserved my life from the people . . . but I have been cruelly 
distressed with fines for refusing to fight against the King. 


The same may be said of Cole, who wrote: 


I have met with rough treatment from the Mob, having been 
threatened and seized but was rescued by the friends of the Gov- 
ernment. The fury is little abated.” 


Shortly after the trial that took place before the Com- 
mittee of Safety at Charlestown, April 10, 1776, Cap- 
tain Benjamin Sumner, the most active, able, fearless, 
and dangerous Tory in the River Valley, in utter dis- 
regard of the order that he be “confined within the 
Limits of the Township of Claremont,” departed for 
Long Island, then in possession of the British. How 
long he remained there is uncertain, but it was learned 
that after revisiting his home in Claremont, he had been 
seen about May 20, 1777, at Coos and probably had been 
in communication with Canada. The Committee of 

11 Samuel Cole, Esq., died in October, 1777. He was in feeble health 
at the time of his trial, and was never an active Tory like Sumner and 


Cossit. He probably never broke his parole by departing from the limits 
of the town. 

12 Batchelder, History of the Eastern Diocese, 193-194; Journal S. P. 
G. (Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts), XX, 
351. 
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Safety, accordingly, sent Moses Chase, Esq., of Cornish 
to bring him to Claremont for another trial.” 

This we learn from two faded yellow sheets of water- 
marked linen paper on one of which is a memorandum 
of expenses, endorsed on the back, “This is in the hand- 


writing of Sam’! Chase Esq’r.” This memorandum reads 
as follows: 


in Commeet of Safty, Claremont June 7 1777 
Upon Examining the Cause of Capt. Benjemen Sumner find 
him gulity of Breach of the order of the Courts Commeety Con- 
fining him to the township of Claremont voted as foloweth 
(viz) 
tly that s’d Sumner be bound in a bond of £200:0.1d™ with 
two suretys to adhere Strectly to the order of the Commeety 
2ly that s’d Sumner Pay the Cost of 


tly Moses Chase Esq for going to Cohose £1: 10: 0 
2ly Leut holly’* for attending him from the uper 

Cohose to this Place 6: 15: 9 
3'y the Commeety seting upon trial 3: 13: 0 


4'y Samuel Chase Esq for assting the Commeety 0: 8: 0 


[Carried forward] 12: 6:9 


13 Moses Chase, a younger brother of Samuel Chase, was enrolled as a 
Captain in Colonel Jonathan Chase’s regiment when it marched, too late, 
to the relief of Ticonderoga in June, 1777. Colonel Jonathan was his 
nephew. Moses Chase, five years earlier, had received from Governor 
John Wentworth, acting in the name of His Majesty George the Third, 
a grant of five hundred acres on the Connecticut River in Cornish, south 
of Blow-me-down Brook, which had been reserved by Governor Benning 
Wentworth in the Cornish charter for himself. New Hampshire State 
Papers, XXIV, 662-669. Included in this tract is the land now owned 
and occupied by the much visited Saint-Gaudens Memorial. 


14 “Leut. holly” was in all probability Lieutenant Elisha Hawley of 
Windsor, Vermont, who being on military duty in “uper Cohose,” was 
selected by “Gen’l Balay” (General Jacob Bayley) to aid the civilian, 
Moses Chase, in bringing Sumner to Claremont. This was doubtless agree- 
able to the Lieutenant, for it left him within seven miles of his home in 
Windsor. See Henry S. Wardner’s The Birthplace of Vermont (New 
York, 1927), 294, 397- Mr. Wardner assures the writer that he has 
little, if any, doubt about this. 
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[Carried forward] £12: 6:9 

sly Mr Gooden for the trouble of his house oO: 14: 6 
6ly Mr Rich for keeping him during trial 0: 6:0 
Sas: 9:3 


The services of Lieutenant Holly were apparently 
considered valuable, for it appears that his allowance was 
more than the aggregate of all the other items. This 
may have been because he was accompanied by a guard 
which had been on military duty in “uper Cohose” with 
him. 

The other faded yellow sheet” is the original of the 
bond for £200 mentioned in the foregoing memoran- 
dum, in which, curiously enough, one of the sureties is 
the Mr. Rich, who was paid six shillings for keeping 
Sumner during the trial. The other surety was Asa 
Jones, an active patriot and one of the Claremont Com- 
mittee of Safety sitting at the original trial of Sumner 
and others in December, 1775. These sureties took little 
risk, for Sumner was a man of large means, owning 
much real property in the town. 

This bond was dated June 7, 1777, and was drawn in 
practically the same form and words, aside from spell- 
ing, that would be used by any capable attorney to-day. 
It recites in the “Condition of this obligation” among 
other things the following: 
that whareas the above named Capt. Benjemen Sumner has from 


first to Last (Sence the Contest betwen Great Briton and the 
Coloneys or States of America) apeared to be enimical to the 


15 These two faded yellow sheets and a letter in cipher, which appar- 
ently Sumner was unable to forward, were found among his papers and 
are in possession of the writer. The original memorandum and bond had 
apparently been returned to him after the Treaty of Peace. Much of 
Sumner’s correspondence relating to a purchase of lands in New Hamp- 
shire and the Hampshire Grants is also in the possession of the writer. 
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States of north America and said and done— many things 
grevious offensive and hurtful to the enterest of those States for 
which he was Taken before the Joynt Comittes of Safty of the 
Towns of Claremont Cornish Labanon and hanover being 
meet at Claremont some time in December 1775 and said Sum- 
ner being Charged with such things as appeared enimical to his 
Cuntry for which said Committees ordered his fire arms etc. to 
be taken from him and that he Should be Confined to the Town 
of Claremont. Said order being Laid before the assembly of this 
State upon which the assembly Sent a Respectable Committee to 
Charlestown who took into Consideration the proceedings of 
Said Committee and approved and confirmd the same and or- 
dered that Capt Sumner should Remain disarmd and Confined 
with in the Limits of Said Town agreable to a resulution of the 
former Comity — and not with Standing all that had been done 
he the Said Sumner appeared to act —regardles of the afore 
Said Commites order and practiced on all account much as he 
had done before — frequently going out of Town without any 
Leive from any Committee and after being admonished of it by 
the Committee of Claremont he Took no notice of it otherwise 
than by way of Derision— Till may 20th-1777 and then Set 
out on a joyney to uper Coos as he Says to Lay out Land or Pur- 
chase Land — which gave grait unasines to the good people in 
that part of the State where upon Genl Balay*® of Newbury Sent 
an offecer to Take him if he Could be found and carry him 
to s’d Town of Claremont and deliver him to the Committee of 
Said Town which Saide officer did — where upon the Commit- 
tee of Claremont Desired the assistance of the Committee of 
Cornish which they offered them — and meet at Sd Claremont 
on the Sixth day of June 1777—— and Capt Sumner being ex- 
amined before Said Joynt Comittee. it appeard by evedence and 
by his own Confesion that he was Giulty as above for which the 
Committee thot proper to Lay him under Bonds for his good 

16 This was undoubtedly the General Bayley who so narrowly escaped 
at the time Colonel Thomas Johnson was taken prisoner by the British. 


They afterwards sent repeated expeditions in unsuccessful attempts to 
capture General Bayley. 
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behavior for the future and ordered him to pay the Cost which 
he Readyly Complyed with and acknowledged his hearty Sor- 
row for his Bad Conduct in Time past and promised to keep the 


above mentioned order for time to come etc. 


This second trial and bond had the effect of keeping 
Sumner from further activities for nearly three years 
after the surrender of Burgoyne when his “hearty Sor- 
row for his Bad Conduct” seems to have wholly evap- 
orated. We should know nothing of these further activi- 
ties were it not that the then Governor-General of Can- 
ada, Sir Frederick Haldimand, had meticulously pre- 
served and duly annotated all letters received from the 
Tories and the full and frequent reports of his Secret 
Service Agents, who seemed to have derived a large part 
of their information from Sumner and Cossit, whose 
letters, mostly in numeral cipher, were often unintelli- 
gible in places where intelligence was most desired. 
Those who were expected to decipher them complained 
bitterly of their careless use of the code: “written in such 
a blundering maner;” “cannot make any sence of it;” 
“T cannot find head nor tail to it.” 

Sumner signed his cryptic communications with his 
own clear, familiar signature, Cossit frequently with his 
initials. These letters were frequently carried by In- 
dian runners to Canada. Not satisfied with writing, these 
worthies made frequent visits to Canada, even going as 
far as Quebec to have personal interviews with the 
Governor-General. Such visits were not accomplished 
easily, in winter. Exhausted with fioundering through 
the deep snows, they found it necessary to appeal for 
the aid of vigorous young British soldiers to carry their 
packs over the mountain ranges. 
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At this time the seat of war had been transferred to 
the Southern Colonies; therefore Sumner’s and Cossit’s 
later efforts were directed mainly towards bringing with- 
in the King’s Dominions the territory that is now Ver- 
mont. When the complete history of these negotiations 
is written, their communications will be found most in- 
teresting. The originals may now be seen in the vo- 
luminous archives of the British Museum. 

The best historical writers now consider the whole- 
sale condemnation of the Loyalists uncritical, if not un- 
just. Apparently it was so considered by the people of 
Claremont as early as 1784 and 1785, for in those years 
Benjamin Sumner was elected to represent the town in 
the New Hampshire Legislature; also again in 1793 and 
1794." 

With one or two exceptions all the eighteen members 
of the Joint Committee of Safety, who sat as judges at 
the Trial of the Claremont Tories, fought in the battles 
of the Revolution. Nearly all fought against Burgoyne 
at Saratoga. 

Some added information about the more prominent 
of these judges and about some of the men who were 
tried, may shed a side-light upon this memorable trial. 

Samuel Chase, Esq., one of the first settlers of Cor- 
nish, New Hampshire, the town adjoining Claremont 
on the north, was a member of the Provincial Congress, 
Chairman of the Committee of Safety of Cornish, also a 
judge of the County Court. When seventy years of age, 
he enlisted as a sergeant in the regiment of which his 

17 He was succeeded by a young man named George Baxter Upham, 


who was graduated at Harvard in 1789. His father had fought against 
the British at Saratoga. 
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son, Jonathan, was Colonel, and marched over the Green 
Mountains to participate in the battle of Saratoga. He 
was the great-grandfather of Salmon P. Chase, Secretary 
of the Treasury in Lincoln’s Cabinet, and by him ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Lincoln said of him: “Chase is about one 
and a half times bigger than any man I ever knew.” 

Jonathan, son of Samuel Chase, by Act of the Assem- 
bly on August 30, 1775, was commissioned colonel of 
the Seventeenth Territorial Regiment of New Hamp- 
shire. This regiment fought at Saratoga and on October 
18, 1777, the day after Burgoyne’s surrender, was given 
a discharge as follows: “This may certify that Col. Chase 
with a regiment of volunteers having faithfully served 
until this date in the Northern Army are now Dis- 
charged with Honor By order of General Gates.” 

Oliver Ashley was one of the Proprietors named in 
the Charter of Claremont, October 26, 1764. At the 
time of the Revolution he and his family were by far the 
largest landowners in the town. A member of the Fourth 
Provincial Congress, on July 1, 1775, he was appointed 
to confer with the Congress of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut respecting “the situation of Ti- 
conderoga, Crown Point and the Frontiers of New York 
and New Hampshire and relative to any plan of opera- 
tions in those parts.” From the official reports it appears 
that he travelled nine hundred and seventy-six miles (a 
long way, on horseback) in performing this duty. He 
was captain of the Claremont Company that fought at 
Saratoga and was present at the surrender. His father, 
Colonel Samuel Ashley, fought both at Bennington and 
Saratoga. 
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Colonel Joseph Waite, a fighter almost from boy- 
hood, was with Robert Rodgers’ Rangers in the last 
French and Indian war ending in 1761. He was captain 
in Ethan Allen’s regiment and present at the capture of 
Ticonderoga in 1775. This fact is disputed by some au- 
thorities. He was a member from Claremont of the 
New Hampshire Provincial Congress. In a severe 
skirmish a few days before the battle of Valcour on Lake 
Champlain, he was wounded, dying a few days later. 
He was buried in Clarendon, Vermont, where a monu- 
ment marks his grave. 

“Barne” (Barnabas) Ellis, into whose hands the arms 
and ammunition of the Claremont Tories were deliv- 
ered, was the constable of the Town. The house where 
he received and stored these arms, is still standing on 
the “Great Road” leading over Town Hill, and until 
quite recently has remained in the family. Barnabas 
was for a long time a soldier in the Northern Army. He 
was said to have been with Ethan Allen’s Expedition 
against Ticonderoga and Crown Point. As a lieuten- 
ant under Stark he fought at Bennington, later at Sara- 
toga. 

Benjamin Sumner’s home, still standing near the 
“Great Road,” sheltered many British soldiers and spies, 
who when pursued, were aided by him in their es- 
cape. 

For some years before the Revolution and for thirty 
or forty years thereafter speculation in land in the Upper 
Connecticut River Valley was rife, and the number of 
land transfers astonishingly large compared with those 
in recent years. In the seaboard cities to men of wealth 
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speculatively inclined, who knew little or nothing of 
lands beyond the Berkshires, the low prices in this re- 
gion afforded the most alluring prospect of profit. Sum- 
ner, himself a large landowner and speculator, was, upon 
his reputation for integrity, entrusted with many thou- 
sands of pounds by men who had never seen him. He 
bought, sold, paid taxes, drove off squatters and man- 
aged any necessary litigation. Judging by the many let- 
ters of commendation found among his papers, he must 
have done so with unusual success. 

Captain Benjamin Brooks came to Claremont from 
New Haven, Connecticut. A man of large wealth, he 
built the finest house in the town on what later became 
the Upham homestead. In it was held the first town 
meeting in 1768, and several town meetings thereafter. 
Captain Brooks always served as Moderator. He was 
twice elected as Selectman. Both before and after his 
trial he was so much annoyed by the Revolutionists that 
he sold his property in Claremont at a sacrifice and re- 
turned to New Haven. The loss of such a citizen was 
serious to his adopted town. 

Benjamin Tyler walked from Farmington, Connecti- 
cut, to Claremont in 1767, where he built a gristmill, 
sawmill, forge, and slitting-mill, the latter to cut sheet 
iron into shapes for finishing into nails by hand labor. 

Parliament by Act of 23 George II, Chapter XXIX, 
provided: 

That from and after the twenty-fourth Day of June One thou- 
sand and seven hundred and fifty, no Mill or other Engine for 


slitting or rolling of Iron or any Plateing Forge to work with a 
Tilt Hammer, or any Furnace for making Steel, shall be erected 
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or after such Erection continued in any of His Majesty’s Colo- 
nies in America.” 

The purpose was clearly to retain for England the mo- 
nopoly of supplying all wrought iron and steel on this 
side of the Atlantic. How much this and other similar 
enactments suppressing various Colonial industries had 
to do with bringing on the Revolution, is difficult to de- 
termine. But the resentment of the Colonial iron-work- 
ers, especially of those living at a distance from tide- 
water, is believed to have had far greater influence than 
has generally been attributed to it. 

Tyler, well knowing that heavy manufactured ma- 
terials could not be brought by pack-horses over the 
bridle-paths leading from the nearest port, simply dis- 
regarded this law, making his millcranks, forgings and 
slittings from bog-iron ore brought over rough roads 
from a swamp in “Number Four” some eight miles 
distant. Inclined to be a royalist, Tyler is reported to 
have said he did not so much blame the King as his 
fool Parliament for being so utterly ignorant of all con- 
ditions prevailing in the Colonies. In fact, Sumner, 
Brooks, Tyler, and other Tories who were tried prob- 
ably were the most intelligent men in Claremont. 

Had there been no trial of the Claremont Tories, had 
Stark with his New Hampshire men, Warner with his 
Green Mountain Boys and the southern New England 
Militia been in the Upper Connecticut River Valley in 
August and September, 1777, it seems possible that 
Burgoyne, aided by the incompetency of General Gates, 

18 It is an interesting fact that this law of 1750 forbidding the manu- 
facturing of iron and steel, practically repealed in the Colonies by the 


Revolution, remained nominally in force in Canada and the British West 
Indies until the Statute Law Revision Act of 1867. 
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might have fought his way through to Albany. Once 
there, notwithstanding the stupid neglect of Sir George 
Germaine to send instructions to General Howe, he 
might have obtained control of the Hudson River and 
thus have changed the result of the American Revolu- 
tion.” 


1° Otis G. Hammond has written an extremely interesting essay on 
the “Tories of New Hampshire in The War of The Revolution.” It was 
published by the New Hampshire Historical Society (1917) of which 
Mr. Hammond is Director. See also: W. H. Siebert “The Loyalist Refu- 
gees of New Hampshire,” Ohio State University Bulletin (Columbus, 
1916). 


























THE POLITICAL THOUGHT 
OF JOHN WINTHROP 


STANLEY GRAY 


God Almightie in his most holy and wise providence hath soe 
disposed of the Condicion of mankinde, as in all times some must 
be rich some poore, some highe and eminent in power and dig- 
nitie; others meane and in subieccion. 


N this opening sentence of “A Modell of Christian 
Charity”* John Winthrop reveals the bases of his 
political thought. The over-ruling sovereignty of God, 
the natural character of the inequality of men, and, 
most important, the benevolent implications which he 
drew from that inequality, are here set forth as the 
background of the ideas we are to examine. God has 
ordered “all these differences for the preservation and 
good of the whole”; to “manifest the work of his Spirit” 
in restraining the wicked, and in “exercising his graces” 
— “mercy, gentleness, temperance” in the “greate ones” 
—“faithe, patience, obedience” in the “poore and in- 
ferior sorte.” We shall not understand Winthrop and 
his political thought unless we remember always that 
much of what seems arbitrary and ungentle in this man 
was conditioned in his mind by a never-failing sense of 
the Christian duty of the “greate ones”; a duty enforced 
by an awful sanction. 


1 MS., N. Y. Historical Society; and Old South Leaflets, 207. 
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John Winthrop was born into the English squire- 
archy. From the time of his majority he was accustomed 
to magisterial authority, and the damp of a lingering 
feudalism yet permeated the custom of the manor of 
Groton. He emigrated before democratic ideas had im- 
pinged on the aristocratic tradition, while the cloud of 
civil war and the gruesome scene at Whitehall were un- 
seen, unthinkable. That excessive paternalism which 
has ever ruled the English countryside was strong in 
his nature. He had been a model of “mercy, gentleness, 
temperance” to his own tenants, and had firmly insisted 
on their “patience, obedience, etc.” in return. He could 
imagine no other order sanctioned by the word of God. 

* * * * 


The compact theory, with its roots in the Middle 
Ages, refurbished in time of need by the politico-reli- 
gious minorities of the sixteenth century, was a familiar 
concept by the opening of the great century of English 
colonization. We need not wait for the word-battle pre- 
ceding the Revolution to find American writers talking 
in terms of the social contract. The Revolutionary think- 
ers were merely drawing through Locke upon the 
thought of a much earlier time. Hence it is not surpris- 
ing to find Winthrop asserting that 
it is clearly agreed, by all, that the care of safety and welfare 
was the original cause or occasion of common weales and of 


many familyes subjecting themselves to rulers and laws; for no 
man hath lawfull power over another, but by birth or consent.” 


Young Henry Vane dissented, on this occasion. Such 
a definition, he said, might do for commonweales in gen- 


2 R. C. Winthrop, Life and Letters of John Winthrop (Boston, 1864- 
67), Il, 182 ff. 
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eral; but Massachusetts was a Christian commonwealth, 
her government resting on a patent from the King.’ To 
which Winthrop answered: 

When I describe a commonwealth in general, . . . the churches 
or christians which are in it, fall not into consideration . . . for 
it may be a true body politicke, though there be neither church 
nor christian in it. The like may be sayd for the forme of gov- 
ernment, whether it be by patent or otherwise yet it is a govern- 
ment. ... My intent was to prove the proprietye and priviledges 
of a common weale which may also belong to such government 
among Turkes and Pagans. . . .* 


Note the secular character of this conception of the 
state. No medieval thinker from Augustine on would 
have agreed to this rejection of Christianity as an in- 
dispensable basis of the commonwealth. 

Winthrop, then, like the political thinkers of eight- 
eenth-century America, based his state upon contract. 
Unlike them, he drew no democratic corollaries from 
this basis. We have already seen the aristocratic tinge in 
his thought. It crops up again and again in his writings. 
There has remained to us the draft of a proposed bill to 
remedy “Common Grevances,” which Winthrop and 
his friends drew up evidently to present to Parliament 
in 1624. Only a part of the paper is in Winthrop’s hand, 
but we may reasonably take the whole document as an 
expression of the opinions of Winthrop himself. The 
section just before his pen took up the work proposes 
stringent laws to limit hawking privileges, and on this 
ground: 


The difference betweene principalitie and popularie that al- 


° Hutchinson Papers, 2 vols. (Prince Society, 1865), 1, 84-96. 
* Jbid., 1, 97- 
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waies have byn such, that from the lawe of nature order and an- 
tiquitie, a perpetuall precedencie and dominacion hath been in 
the one, and an invyolable lawe of conformitie and submission 
hath byn in thother.° 


In 1634 Boston elected seven men to divide the re- 
maining lands of the town. Some prominent men were 
passed over, and Winthrop was barely elected; “the 
rest,” he tells us, were “of an inferior sort.” The Gover- 
nor refused to serve with colleagues, and a new election 
was held. This time the people remembered their 
bounden duty to their leaders.° And later, when the 
New England colonies confederated, the province of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges was not invited to join. A vil- 
lage there lately “had made a taylor their mayor.”* 

This disparity between the ranks of men is not to be 
regretted as a flaw in unperfected society, thinks Win- 
throp. It is a result of Divine beneficence. “Heerin 
would the Lord our God have his excellent wisdome and 
power appeare, that he makes (not the disparitye onely 
but) even the contrarietye of parts, in many bodyes, to 
be the meanes of the upholding and usefullnesse there- 
of.”* One is reminded of Aristotle’s criticism of the 
unity of Plato’s Republic.’ Winthrop owned, and pre- 
sented to Harvard, the Works of Jacques Le Fevre, 
who wrote a paraphrase of the Politics of Aristotle. But 
we do not know that Winthrop ever read Le Fevre’s 

5 The Winthrop Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc., 1929), I, 307. 


® John Winthrop, History of New England (James Savage, Ed., Bos- 
ton, 1853), 1, 181. Hereafter cited as Journal. 


7 [bid., Ul, 121. 

8 Life and Letters, Ul, 433- 

® John Gillies, Ed., Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics (London, 1813), Ul, 
86-89. 
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paraphrase, and his opinion in this case is obviously 
founded on Christian theology. 

Was this inequality of men, this disparity between the 
ranks of society, to remain a social fact only, or should 
it be translated into political terms? What class should 
govern, and what form should the government take? 

There is no evidence that Winthrop ever questioned 
monarchy as a valid form of government. He left Eng- 
land ten years before republicanism came into existence. 
Deputy-Governor Dudley once refused to sign a peti- 
tion of Massachusetts to the King, on the ground, said 
Winthrop, “that we gave the king the title of sacred 
majesty, which is the most proper title of princes, being 
the Lord’s anointed. . . .”*® Charles Stuart lost some of 
his “anointed” character for the colonists as the Civil 
War progressed, but we must not assume that this al- 
tered Winthrop’s opinion as to monarchy in general. He 
died shortly after the King was executed, and we have 
no means of knowing what his opinion of that event was, 
or might have been. 

Winthrop condemned democracy in strong terms. 

The Reformation, for him, implied neither religious 
toleration nor political democracy. An oft-quoted pas- 
sage shows not only his repugnance to democracy, but 
his preference for a “mixt Aristocratie”’: 
Now if we should change from a mixt Aristocratie to a meere 
Democratie: first we should have no warrant im scripture for it. 
... A Democratie is, among most Civill nations, accounted the 
meanest and worst of all formes of Government . . . and His- 
toryes doe recorde, that it hath been allwayes of least continu- 
ance and fullest of troubles.”* 

10 Journal, 1, 127. 

11 Life and Letters, I, 430. 
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Yet if Massachusetts was a mixed aristocracy, it was a 
broad one. Actual power came from the freemen, and no 
important official had legal authority except by virtue 
of election by them. Even though the number of free- 
men may have been only one in four or five of the adult 
males by 1670, as Palfrey computes, this was large 
enough to exclude the colony from the category of 
aristocracy. If we except the standing council, which 
existed but three years, there was no formally aristocratic 
element in the government. Winthrop apparently 
thought that the extensive power of the magistrates, 
and the fact that the best men were chosen, provided the 
element of aristocracy, which was diluted or “mixt” by 
the limited powers of the deputies. But this was to con- 
fuse powers with the source of those powers. The mis- 
take does not, however, invalidate the conclusion that 
Winthrop himself preferred aristocracy. 

In the few months before October, 1630, a few men 
ruled the colony with no check whatever. Even by 
1634 there had been grudgingly admitted into the 
franchise not more than two hundred freemen. Win- 
throp’s desire to keep the governing class as small as 
possible is shown by his answer to the freemen who de- 
manded their full rights under the charter.’* The free- 
men are too numerous to make or execute laws; they 
may appoint a committee to revise the laws if summoned 
by the governor, and to consent to taxation. Winthrop’s 
wish was disregarded, and the freemen came into their 
full rights shortly after this incident; but we have seen 
enough to realize that the good governor himself would 
have been heartily glad to keep government always in 


12 Journal, 1, 152, 153- 
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the hands of a few trusted men. Between 1636 and 
1639 there existed in the colony a standing council, 
elected for life: Winthrop, Dudley, and Endecott. 
When it was abolished upon the deputies’ protest, the 
order of repeal was drawn up so that no condemnation 
of the institution was implied. The whole tone of Win- 
thop’s narrative proves that he held the standing council 
to be a useful and permissible organ, and that he re- 
sented the demand for its abrogation.” 

The evolution of a trading corporation into a com- 
monwealth forced the Massachusetts leaders to allow a 
considerable number of the people more power than 
their judgment or desire dictated. They made the best 
of the situation by binding the people to as narrow limits 
as they could. Although the colony enjoyed representa- 
tive government, many of the rights which we should 
consider essential to liberty were absent. Free speech 
was denied in principle as well as in fact. “It is licen- 
tiousnesse, and not liberty, when a man may speake what 
he list,” wrote Winthrop. When we learn that the 
statement refers to the case of a man who was punished 
for censuring the General Court while a member there- 
of, and during the regular session, we wonder what real 
value debates in that body could have had. Winthrop 
castigated Coddington and others who signed a petition 
in favor of the unfortunate John Wheelwright. The 
petition seems mild enough now, but all the disclaimers 
of presumption and disrespect could not save the signers 
from Winthrop’s reproof that — 


13 Journal, 1, 364. 

14“A Short Story of the Rise, reign, and ruine of the Antinomians,” 
in C. F. Adams, Ed., Antinomianism in . .. Massachusetts Bay . . . (Bos- 
ton, 1894), 149. 
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you invite the body of the people to join with you in your sedi- 
tious attempt against the Court . . . against the rule of the 
Apostle, who requires every soul to be subject to the higher 
powers, and every Christian man to study to be quiet, and to 
meddle with his own business.** 


Furthermore, Winthrop abhorred what we regard as 
the very essence of a system based on an elected legis- 
lature. 


Sedition doth properly signifie a going aside to make a party, 
and is rightly described by the Poet . . . 1n magno populo cum 
s@pe coorta est seditio sevitque animis,” etc. . . . Tully saith, 
Seditionem, esse dissensionem omnium inter se, cum eunt ali 
in aliud,’ when the people dissent in opinion and go several 
wayes. Isidore saith, Seditiosus est, qui dissentionem animorum 
facit et discordias gignit.”* 


Such a definition of sedition rules out any organized 
political opposition —a thing unknown anywhere, to 
be sure, in 1637. Further, it makes impossible any con- 
certed effort to unseat those in power. The voter could 
vote as he pleased, but he must do it respectfully, he 
must not publicly persuade others to vote as he voted, 
and he must not criticize those in office. 

It is well to remember that free speech, the right of 


15 Life and Letters, Ul, 215. 

16 Eneid, Book I, 148. 

17 De Re Publica, V1, i, 1. The Republic of Cicero was discovered 
long after Winthrop’s lifetime. He probably got this particular frag- 
ment from Servius’s commentary on the Zneid. 

18 Adams, “Short Story,” 204, 205. This last quotation is from the Ety- 
mologies of Isidore, Bishop of Seville ca. 600 a.v. See Corpus Gram- 
maticorum, F . Lindemann, Ed., III, 345, no. 250. Did the governor own 
Isidore’s book? This is his only quotation from it. One is surprised at 
the rarity of references to works other than the Bible in Winthrop, un- 
less one remembers his censure of Nathaniel Ward, who grounded “his 
propositions much upon the old Roman and Grecian governments, which 
sure is an errour, for if religion and the word of God make men wiser 
. . » we may better frame rules of government for ourselves . . .” Journal, 
Il, 35. 
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petition, and the right of organized opposition were the 
fruits, not the precursors of the seventeenth century; 
and we must not blame Winthrop because he was not in 
advance of current thought. Nevertheless it must be 
said that by denying these rights to the people, and by 
maintaining a close alliance with the ministry, the lead- 
ers of Massachusetts Bay were able to set up an aristoc- 
racy in fact. These leaders were not unscrupulous men 
avid of power, but sincere zealots of aristocratic birth 
and training who honestly believed that it was for the 
good of the people to keep power in the hands of those 
best fitted to exercise it. 

Winthrop’s theory of the proper relation of leaders 
to people is brought out admirably in his famous defini- 
tion of liberty. 

There is a twofold liberty, natural . . . and civil or federal. 
The first is common to man with beasts and other creatures. . . . 
This is that great enemy of truth and peace . . . which all the or- 
dinances of God are bent against. . . . [Civil liberty] is the 
proper end and object of authority, and cannot subsist without 
it; and it is a liberty to that only which is good, just, and honest. 


. . . This liberty is maintained and exercised in a way of sub- 
jection to authority.”* 


This definition has been widely praised. Lately Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead has said of it: “If there were anywhere 
in the English world in the 1630’s a nobler definition 
of liberty true and false than that in Winthrop’s ‘Little 
Speech’ I do not know where to find it.”* This is in- 
deed a conception of liberty perfectly familiar to “the 
English world in the 1630’s”; but it is nothing more. 
Without the aura of Winthrop it would be distasteful 


19 Life and Letters, Il, 340, 341. 
?®9 New England Quarterly, 11, 34. The speech was delivered in 1645. 
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to most modern readers. Whether we like the definition 
or not, it is good to know what precisely we are praising 
or blaming. For, since the day when Winthrop soothed 
the ruffled deputies with the charm of his rich Biblical 
prose, the expansive thought of the eighteenth century 
has changed many of the world’s ideas, and none more 
than that of liberty. Just what “liberty” does mean in 
the twentieth century, it would be rash to say. Many 
would agree with Soame Jenyns, a placeman of 1765, 
that liberty “is a phrase of so various a signification, hav- 
ing within these few years been used as a synonymous 
term for blasphemy, bawdy, treason, libels, strong beer, 
and cyder, that I shall not presume to define its mean- 
ing.” Broadly speaking, most of us start by thinking of 
liberty as an uncontrolled right to do anything, and then 
pare it down to suit the exigencies of society, as we con- 
ceive them. When we are through, however, we have 
a great deal left; and so enduring has been the idea of 
inalienable natural rights that old-fashioned people are 
rash enough to believe that we have more left than we 
have given up. “Liberty” needs no document to justify 
itself; “authority” (at least in theory) must substantiate 
every claim to infringe it. 

A study of Winthrop’s ideas indicates at once the op- 
posite character of his conception. The man im society 
does not start with rights. He subjects himself to the 
government of others when he enters the compact, and 
“liberties” which he possesses thereafter are the result 
of grant from those in authority. The large, indefinite 
“right” in the body politic is “authority.” There is, 
properly speaking, no “liberty”; there are only “liber- 
ties” — definite privileges, usually enrolled in an impos- 
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ing document and provable in court. This use of the 
word “liberty” occurs often in Winthrop’s works. It 
would be strange if we should find any other use of it, 
for then indeed would Winthrop have been ahead of 
his times. One might be given the “freedom” of a town, 
a town might possess the “liberty” of holding a market 
on Wednesdays,” but few, besides some despised secta- 
ries, gave any broader meaning to these terms in the 
early seventeenth century. In Massachusetts Bay the 
“liberty” of the freeman was restricted to the election of 
officers and a share in making laws. The definition of 
what was “good, just, and honest” was the province of 
the magistrates, and in some cases of the General Court, 
to determine. When they rejected free speech, the right 
of petition, and the right to oppose the government, 
they were neither ahead of nor behind the English polit- 
ical thought of their era. 

Whence came this “authority” which-bulked so large 
in Winthrop’s political theory? “It is yourselves,” he 
tells the freemen in his speech, “who have called us to 
this office, and being called by you, we have our authority -’ 
from God, in way of an ordinance, such as hath the 
image of God eminently stamped upon it, the contempt 
and violation whereof hath been vindicated with ex- 
amples of divine vengeance.”” Note this conception of 
the divine origin of magistracy—of the sacrosanct 
character of the magistrate. “Iudges are Gods upon 
earthe,” says Winthrop.” “Whatsoever sentence the 

21 R. G. Usher, The Historical Method of Samuel Rawlinson Gardiner 
(St. Louis, 1915), 89, 90. 


22 Life and Letters, Il, 430. 
23 Jbid., Il, 448. See page 705. 
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magistrate gives, according to these limittations, [internal 
only] the judgment is the Lords.”** Magistrates are 
the fathers of the commonwealth. To disobey them is to 
incur not merely the opprobrium of breaking a civil 
law, but to be guilty of defying the Fifth Command- 
ment.” 

Does God bestow authority directly, or does he ex- 
press his will through the voters? The evidence is frag- 
mentary, but Winthrop probably meant that authority 
comes directly from God, and that the people merely 
choose the particular person to take office, without by 
their election conferring a divine right to rule. In the 
first place, he limits the sacrosanct character of the 
“powers that be” to the magistrates. If the people vot- 
ing are the mouthpiece of God, every officer they elect 
should be considered as deriving his power from God, 
irrespective of his character or talents. Winthrop does 
not expressly deny that the deputies do so derive their 
power, but he comes very near such a denial in several 
places. He resents the fact that the deputies have been 
too often sitting as a court of justice; this is a function 
“to which they have no ordinary callinge . . . for our 
Saviour teaches us, that everye man that shall exercise 
power of Judgment over others, must be able to prove 
his callinge thereto.”*” Again, “We should incurre 
Scandall, by undervaluing the gifts of God, and the Or- 
dinance of magistracye, if the Judgment and Authoritye 
of any one of the Common ranke of the people, should 


24 Hutchinson Papers, 1, 111. 


25 Adams, “Short Story,” 165. In the margin of the Genevan Bible, the 
translation favored by the Puritans, is this note opposite Exodus 20:12; 
“By the parents also is meant all that have authority over us.” 


26 Life and Letters, 1, 277. 
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beare equall weight, with that of the wisest and chiefest 
magistrate. ...”** The context makes it certain that the 
author included the deputies in the “Common ranke of 
the people.” 

The “gifts of God,” the ability to prove a “callinge” 
— these are what give the magistrate his divine author- 
ity. Election without those gifts and that calling may 
give a certain circumscribed power to the deputies. It 
does not make the judgment of the deputy the judgment 
of God. This explains Winthrop’s willingness to expand 
the powers of the magistrates by inferences often having 
no relation to the actual constitution of the colony. It 
explains his insistence that the powers of all others than 
the magistrates should be limited as far as possible. It is 
consistent with his repeated antithesis between “author- 
ity” and “liberty”— an antithesis that would have been 
patently absurd if he had believed that all authority 
came from the people. 

If Winthrop held an exalted theory of the power of 
the magistrate, he held a no less lofty conception of the 
magistrate’s duty. The magistrates must “square all 
their proceedings by the rule of Gods word, for the ad- 
vancement of the gospell and the weale publick”; * “In 
their Administrations, they are to holde forthe the wis- 
dome and mercye of God, as well as his Lustice.”” 
“They are to be accountable to him for their miscarriages 
in the waye and order of this kingdome.”* If we can 
not prove that Winthrop read the following passage in 

27 Life and Letters, Ul, 435. 

28 Hutchinson Papers, 1, 111. 


29 Life and Letters, Il, 448. 
30 [bid., I, 212. 
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the Institutes of Calvin, we can at least say that it is 
mirrored in many a sentence in his writings: 

For what an ardent pursuit of integrity, prudence, clemency, 
moderation, and innocence ought they to prescribe to them- 
selves, who are conscious of having been constituted ministers of 
the Divine justice.” 

The magistrate, then, must answer to God. Must he 
answer to anyone else? What checks Winthrop was forced 
to accept from the royal charter and from circumstances, 
he accepted. The real bounds to the magistrate’s power 
he thought should be self-imposed. He preached the 
doctrine of non-resistance repeatedly. “It was Luthers 
Counsell to the Anabaptists . . . that thoughe their mag- 
istrates did oppresse and iniure them, yet they should 
pray for them, and commend them, and seeke to winne 
them by gentlenesse.”** But the magistrate has no 
arbitrary power. He is limited by certain checks. 

The magistrates are members of the churches here, and, by 
that covenant, are regulated to direct all their wayes by the rule 
of the gospel, and if they faile in anythinge, they are subject to 
the churches correction. 2dly. As they are freemen, they are 
regulated by oath, to direct their aymes to the wellfare of this 
civill body. 3dly. As they are magistrates, they are sworne to 
doe right to all, and regulated by their relation to the people, to 
seeke theire wellfare in all things.** 

The responsibility to the church amounted to little, as 
will appear when we come to Winthrop’s ideas on church 
and state. The same assertion is true for the freeman’s 
and the magistrate’s oaths. Winthrop is careful to say 
nothing of what the people may do if these covenants 
*1 John Calvin, Institutes, Book IV, ch. xx, par. vi. 


82 Life and Letters, Ul, 212. 
%3 Hutchinson Papers, 1, 100. 
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are violated. Where officers are practising that soul- 
searching induced by Calvinism, constitutional checks 
conceivably would not have the force of the internal 
checks favored by Winthrop. We may wish that he had 
seen that such a system, like monarchy, relies too much 
on personal character. But he answers us neatly. 

What if the magistrates should growe corrupt etc? this is no 


more to be feared than of the deputies, and if of both, then of all 
; the rest of the people, and if so, then it is past remedye.** 


To deny absolutely the truth of this reply we should 
have to forget much of what has happened since Win- 
throp lived. 

One large power which Winthrop gave to the magis- 
trate we have yet to discuss — that of fixing the penalty 
after conviction of a malefactor. This part of his theory 
is bound up with his views on the nature of law in gen- 
eral. 

If we look for a developed body of thought concern- 
ing the fundamental bases of law in Winthrop’s works, 
we shall be disappointed. He is even more scanty here 
than elsewhere. Busy leaders in a frontier community 
rarely compose treatises on the most abstruse of all po- 
litical subjects. The law of nature, or the moral law — 
“created with and in man”— with God as its author, 
\ Winthrop, of course, recognized.** Nor are we sur- 
prised to find him talking of the law of the Gospel, 
given to man in a state of regeneracy. But his treatment 
of these fundamental laws is brief and confused. In 
addition, Winthrop shared the view common to the 
‘ Puritans in general, that “Moses his judicials” were 
34 Life and Letters, Il, 278. 

88 Jbid., 11, 450; “Modell,” 8, 9. 
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valid law in modern societies. He was broader than 
some of his contemporaries, however, in allowing selec- 
tion to be made from, and additions to, the Mosaic Code. 
Although God is the only lawgiver, “he hathe given 
power and giftes to men to interprett his Lawes,” ** Win- 
throp also had a strong sense of the legal force of 
custom. He opposed a definite written code for the 
colony because “such laws would be fittest for us, which 
should arise pro re nata upon occasions, etc., and so the 
laws of England and other states grew.”*’ It is pleasant 
to feel this cool breath of rationalism sweeping away 
momentarily the murk of Biblical citation, but we must 
not take it too literally. Other passages show that what 
Winthrop wished was a system of law based on the 
Mosaic Code, expanded by interpretation. The English 
common law had a rather different genesis! The fact is, 
the English lawyer and the devout Puritan clashed in 
Winthrop’s nature, and he alternately speaks the lan- 
guage of each. 

Winthrop recognized the validity of positive law, 
but insisted that it must conform to the law of God. 

We have no laws diametrically opposite to those of England, 
for then they must be contrary to the law of God and of right 
reason, which the learned in those laws have anciently and still 
do hold forth as the fundamental basis of their laws, and that if 


anything hath been otherwise established, it was an errour, and 
not a law.” 


We may compare this point of view with that of the 
“judicious” Hooker,” but Winthrop may well have got 


36 Life and Letters, Il, 445, 453- 

57 Journal, 1, 389. 

38 Jbid., Ul, 352. 

3® Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. I, iii, par. 1; and Bk. I, xvi, par. 5. 
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these ideas from some other source, since they had been 
frequently expressed during and since medieval times. 
The most important of the Governor’s ideas on law 
was concerned with the advisability of fixed penalties. 
Should the penalty be determined in advance by law, or 
by the magistrate after conviction? He concludes that 
except in a few cases, penalties should not be prescribed.“ 
To have a fixed penalty is to sentence the offender be- 
fore trial; to remove all need of wisdom in the judge, 
and to value the judgment of the magistrate less than 
that of ordinary jurymen, who are allowed to fix dam- 
ages in civil cases. It is unjust to punish every man alike 
for the same offense. Even in England penalties are not 
fixed except for petty crimes. Most important, God has 
set few penalties, and we should follow his example. 
Some of these reasons we should to-day regard as 
trivial, some fallacious. But the most significant fact 
about Winthrop’s view is that he and his supporters were 
decidedly heterodox in their own generation. He was in 
error in saying that the laws of England had few fixed 
penalties. The belief that we are laying ourselves open 
to injustice if we do not have a known atonement for 
every crime has persisted, through Beccaria*’ and Ben- 
tham,” right down to our own day. Only in recent years 
has a school of penology appeared which favors the fit- 
ting of the punishment to the individual criminal. We 
are tempted to see Winthrop thinking in ultra-modern 
fashion on this question, but the analogy should not be 
pushed too far. His thought was Biblical, rather than 


4° Life and Letters, 11, 445-454. 


41 Cesare Beccaria, Essay on Crimes and Punishments (London, 1770), 
10. 


42 Jeremy Bentham, Rationale of Punishment (London, 1830), 411. 
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rationalistic, idealistic rather than pragmatic, and he was 
thinking of punishment more than of reformation. 

The penalty for crime should rarely be fixed, yet the 
judgment is not therefore arbitrary. The magistrate acts 
upon a rule, “which Rule is the Worde of God, and 
such conclusions and deductions, as are, or shalbe, regu- 
larly drawne from thence.”* So we come again to the 
one effective check which Winthrop puts upon the 
magistrate:— his duty, as a Christian called to office by 
divine authority, to be guided by the divine law. Who 
shall interpret that law? Is the magistrate subject to the 
control of those best fitted to expound it —to the con- 
trol of the elders or the church? 

As a matter of fact, the magistrates of Massachusetts 

Bay were subject to the control of both church and 
elders. In a society where every act is regarded as a 
moral debit or credit, every act becomes invested with 
religious meaning. Winthrop often called upon the 
church elders for advice upon matters not connected 
with religion. Charles Bourgeaud stated a more than 
approximate truth when he said that — 
By law the civil government was distinct from the ecclesiastical, 
but in fact it was strictly subordinate to it. Owing to their moral 
influence, the pastors and elders formed a sort of Council of 
Ephors; no important decision was arrived at without their con- 
sent.** 


But it was a settled belief of the Puritans that no elder 
could hold civil office. When the Boston church asked 
the churches of Salem and Plymouth their opinion on 
the question, both answered that no elder could at the 

#4 Charles Bourgeaud, The Rise of Modern Democracy (London, 


1894), 148. 
** Life and Letters, Ul, 445. 
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same time be a magistrate.“ Winthrop, in a letter to 
Thomas Hooker in 1638, reproved the Connecticut peo- 
ple for having allowed the “managing of state business” 
to fall “upon some one or other of their ministers.” 
Massachusetts, then, was not, in theory, a theocracy. 

In practice, however, the advice of the elders was al- 
most always followed. Probably the most extreme view 
of their power was stated by John Cotton. Winthrop 
narrates in his Journal that 
Mr Cotton preached . . . he laid down the nature or strength . . . 
of the magistracy, ministry, and people, viz.,— the strength of 
the magistracy to be their authority, of the people, their liberty; 


and of the ministry, their purity; and showed how all of these 
had a negative voice, etc.“ 


This pronouncement, we are told, “gave great satisfac- 
tion to the company,” but we ought not be sure that Win- 
throp shared in that satisfaction. We find him saying, 
at one time, that “the cause being of a civil nature, it be- 
longed to the court, and not to the elders, to judge of the 
merit thereof.”“ On the other hand, he often called 
‘ upon the elders for their opinion in cases of a purely civil 
nature, and he was not ashamed to admit that “the 
ministers have great power with the people, whereby 
through the good correspondency between the magis- 
trates and them, they are the more easyly governed.” ” 

Winthrop and the Massachusetts leaders seem to have 
made this distinction: the elders could hold no civil of- 
fice, but as men gifted in the lore which was the great 

*5 Journal, 1, 97. 

46 [bid., 1, 169. 
) 47 Tbid., 1, 168. 


48 Jbid., Il, 78. 
*® Life and Letters, Ul, 460. 
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guide of life, they should be consulted upon all im- 
portant questions. There was nothing new about this 
theory; it was held by almost all Puritans, both Disci- 
plinarians and Separatists.*° On the question of the 
power of the church as a body over the magistrates, how- 
ever, Winthrop differed from the belief of the earlier 
English Puritans. 

The Puritans of the sixteenth century all agreed that 
even the highest magistrates were subject to church 
censure. Both Presbyterians and Separatists took this 
position. Robert Browne wrote, “who knoweth not, that 
though magistrates are to keep their civil power above 
all persons, yet they come under the censures of the 
Church if they be Christians.”” Barrow thought that 
the church “ought to have judgment ready against every 
transgression, without respect of persons.” Thomas 
Cartwright had said that “civil magistrates must gov- 
ern . . . according to the rules of God prescribed in his 
word, and that as they are nurses, so they be Servants 
unto the Church.” 

Winthrop dissented vigorously from these views. 


Magistrates as they are church members are accountable to 
the church for their failings, but that is when they are out of 
their calling; . . . If a magistrate shall, in a private way, take 
away a man’s goods or his servants, etc., the church may call 
him to account for it; but if he doth this in pursuing a course of 
justice (though the thing be unjust) yet he is not accountable, 
etc.** [The church has other weapons] wisdome, pietye, and 

50 A. F. Scott Pearson, Church and State— Political Aspects of Six- 


teenth Century Puritanism (Cambridge, 1928), deals with Cartwright’s 
ideas on this subject. 

51 J. W. Allen, The History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth 
Century (New York, 1928), 220, gives this and following quotations; 
and Pearson, Church and State, 26 ff., gives Cartwright’s view. 


52 Journal, 1, 299, 300. 
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meeknesse [to bind rulers] therefore no need to binde them by 
churche censures.™ 


There is no doubt that Winthrop was here giving voice 
to the predominant sentiment of the leaders, elders as 
well as laymen. In 1636 a group of the ministers af- 
firmed as their opinion “that no member of the court 
ought to be publicly questioned by a church for any 
speech in the court, without the license of the court.””* 
What power ought the state to have over the church? 
The early Separatists regarded the two organizations as 
independent, denied to the civil power the right to 
establish the church by law or force, but nevertheless 
held that false and idolatrous forms of worship must be 
put down by the state.** Winthrop and his associates 
seem to have kept close to this position. Defending the 
action of the Court in the Wheelwright case, Winthrop 
said: 
As for such as have taken offence, that the cause was not first 
referred to the Church, we desire them to consider these rea- 
sons. 1. This case was not matter of conscience, but of a civill 
nature, and therefore most proper for this Court to take cogni- 
zance of.... 2. In some cases of religious nature, as manifest 
heresie, notorious blasphemy, etc. the Civill power may proceed, 


Ecclesia inconculta, and that by the judgment of all the Minis- 
ters.°* 


And then he makes the matter yet clearer: 


It is objected, that the Magistrates may not appoint a messenger 
of God, what hee should teach: admit so much, yet hee may 


53 Life and Letters, I, 213. 
4 Journal, I, 255. 

®5 Allen, History of Political Thought, 225-228. 
56 Adams, “Short Story,” 192-193. 
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limit him what hee may not teach, if hee forbid him to teach 
heresy or sedition, etc. hee incurres as well a contempt in teach- 
ing that which hee was forbidden, as sins in teaching that which 
is evil.” 

In theory, at least, this is all consistent with the ideas 
of Browne and the early Separatists. The civil power 
may not establish a church, or force any one to join it, 
but manifest heresy must be rooted out. But the fact 
departed from the theory. Any variation, however 
slight, from accepted doctrine was likely to be proved 
“manifest heresie” by the unfortunate practice of the 
Puritans in not resting content with what the suspected 
heretic had expressly said. At least one student, after 
reading the accounts of the years 1636-1638, has con- 
cluded that one who announced even mild dissent from 
established doctrine was almost certain to be proved a 
menace to the peace of the colony and a flagrant heretic 
simply by that dogged questioning and deduction of 
which the Puritans were so fond. 

With one exception, Winthrop held no unusual ideas 
on the subject of the relation of church to state. Even 
in his declaration of magisterial immunity from church 
censure he was backed by the ministers. His theory em- 
braced the idea of close codperation between church and 
state, denying formal political power to the church and 
elders, giving large powers to the state over the church. 
It was the lingering voice of the doctrine which had re- 
mained uncontested before 1550, resisting the rising 
stream of thought which in the Old World, and lately 
in the New, had enunciated the theory of toleration and 
absolute separation of the two powers. It was a voice 


57 Adams, “Short Story,” 210. 
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doomed to be smothered by the fact of religious diver- 
sity in the colonies, and the example of the mother na- 
tion. But dare we deny that it had great value in foster- 
ing a much-needed social unity? 

* * * * 


We have now and then mentioned in passing a few 
sources of Winthrop’s political theory. His position in 
the English social scale, his legal training, his tenure of 
office in Massachusetts Bay — these are the imponder- 
ables behind his thought, impossible to evaluate. The 
magazine from which he drew his ideas was almost 
filled by the Bible and Calvinism. These he tapped 
constantly. They form a root of his theory bulking so 
large that it might be thought futile to search for 
further sources. 

We have seen Winthrop express a theory of law 
which may have come from Richard Hooker, and we 
have noted quotations from two classical authors, Cicero 
and Virgil. These are among the dozen (or fewer) cita- 
tions to profane writers in all Winthrop’s works. The 
excerpt from Isidore of Seville may well have been taken 
at second hand from some other writer; the E¢ymologies 
were very popular all through the Middle Ages. A 
very few of the two-score volumes which Winthrop 
presented to Harvard College might have furnished 
arguments or ideas on political questions.” Besides the 
Bible and Calvin’s Institutes, the Decrees of the Council 
of Worms and Gregory’s Decretals were on the list. 
John Davenant’s Determinationes Questionum Quar- 
undam T heologicarum is an anti-papal work by a mod- 
erate Calvinist divine forced to conformity by Laud. The 


58 The list is given in Life and Letters, Il, 438, 439. 
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book listed as “Whittakeri praelectiones disputationes” 
was doubtless either that author’s Disputatio de Sacra 
Scriptura; Contra Huius Temporis Papistas, Inprimis, 
Robertum Bellarminum (Canterbury, 1588), or his 
Prelectiones in Controversiam de Romano Pontifice 
(1608); both titles indicate the character of the works. 
The item listed as “Jacobi Fabrii Opera” probably con- 
tained a paraphrase of Aristotle’s Politics. To his “Arbi- 
trary Government Described” Winthrop appended a 
long quotation from Thomas Aquinas, which his editor, 
Mr. R. C. Winthrop, unfortunately did not see fit to 
print.” The manuscript has only recently been found. 

Of the innumerable pamphlets printed in England in 
the 1640’s, Winthrop mentions only William Prynne’s 
Treachery and Disloyalty of Papists,” and An Answer 
to Dr. Ferne™ asserting that Parliament could alter the 
superstructive, not the fundamental laws of England. 

This list includes almost every book of a political na- 
ture which Winthrop cited or is known to have possessed. 
But with a few exceptions he does not cite these books. 
His political theory is Biblical and Calvinistic, in so far 
as it is drawn from literary sources. 


ca * * * 


The divine origin of the authority of the magistrate; 
the ability and character required to prove his calling 
to office; the divine law by which he must square all his 
acts; the necessity of obeying him unquestioningly; 

5° Life and Letters, U1, 325. See the MS., Boston Public Library. 

* Tbid., 11, 429. This identification is probable, not certain. 

*1 Jbid., 11, 438. There were dozens of answers to Dr. Ferne, the 


Royalist Bishop of Chester, and [ have thus far been unable to identify 
the particular one cited by Winthrop. 
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these are the threads that run all through the political 
theory that we have examined. They form a pattern 
now bright, now dull, but always appearing either as 
motif or background in Winthrop’s discussion of every 
phase of political action. These theories were not new. 
But in Winthrop’s lack of novelty lies his importance. 
During his life, and for many years after, the aristocratic 
tradition of which he was the most luminous exponent in 
America dominated the life of Massachusetts. Until 
the old school was gone, the ultimate democratic effects 
of the Reformation and the American frontier had to 
bide their time.” 

82 While this essay was in the press, at a time too late for its revision 
by the author, Mr. Julius H. Tuttle, Librarian of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, noticed in More Books (June, 1930), the bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library, an announcement to the effect that the original 
manuscript of Winthrop’s “Arbitrary Government Described” was on dis- 


play at that library. The late Robert C. Winthrop had left no record by 
which it could be traced. 











WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND YALE 


TREMAINE MCDOWELL 


HEN, in the spring of 1811, Cullen Bryant’ re- 

turned from Williams College to the homestead 
at Cummington, Massachusetts,” he was welcomed joy- 
ously. Immediately after his arrival, a calf was killed; 
but his mother did not indicate in her laconic diary 
whether this was done in honor of the young Sopho- 
more’s home-coming.’ During the summer he turned to 
his books again in preparation for Yale, to which he pro- 
posed to transfer in the autumn. Meanwhile, he in- 
formed himself concerning the sciences, reading widely, 
but not systematically among his father’s medical books 
and periodicals. Attracted by the newly revived science 
of chemistry, he performed a number of simple experi- 
ments in his father’s office, until, as he later stated, he 
became “a pretty good chemist as far as the science... 
was then carried.”* He studied likewise Doctor Peter 
Bryant’s works on botany. 


1 Bryant’s first name was not used, informally, by the members of his 
: P ’ 2? P 
family and his friends. 


* For an account of Bryant’s experiences at Williamstown and his de- 
parture from Williams College, see The New England Quarterly, 1, 
443-466 (October, 1928). 

* Diary of Sarah Snell Bryant, cited in Bryant Centennial/ Cumming- 
ton/ August the sixteenth! 1894 (Springfield, 1895), 31. 

* An autobiographical fragment by Bryant, in Parke Godwin, A Biog- 
raphy of William Cullen Bryant (New York, 1883), I, 36. 
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After this summer of light-hearted industry, evident- 
ly one of the most pleasant periods of his youth, he ex- 
perienced a sharp disappointment. When Yale opened 
its doors in September, his former associates at Williams, 
Theodore Clapp and John Avery, were in New Haven; 
but Cullen was still among the Hampshire hills. The 
home council had considered and announced that the 
financial condition of the family would not permit the 
increased expense of the son’s residence in New Haven.* 
As the head of the family in a patriarchal society, Doctor 
Bryant of necessity assumed before the public the re- 
sponsibility for this frustration of his son’s hopes. And 
yet, in the spring he had consented to the boy’s with- 
drawal from Williams for the definite purpose of enter- 
ing Yale. Furthermore, Peter Bryant himself had suf- 
fered acutely, many years earlier, from his failure to 
enter Harvard.® It is likely, therefore, that in the pri- 
vacy of the family council, the father’s kindly instincts 
were overborne by the thrift of the mother and of Grand- 
father Ebenezer Snell. 

On December 3, Sarah Bryant, after washing and 
mending for the family, cut out a coat for Cullen; four 
days later, she finished the garment. On the ninth, she 
set down in her journal: “Cullen went to Worthington 
to tarry awhile.”’ Wearing his mother’s handiwork, the 
youthful poet made his way, not to New Haven, but 
across the hills a few miles to the residence of a respect- 
ed Hampshire barrister, Samuel Howe, to begin the study 


® Godwin, Biography, 1, 35, 102, 103. 
© Letter of Peter Bryant to an unidentified acquaintance. /bid., I, 53. 


7 John W. Chadwick, “The Origin of a Great Poem.” Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine, LXXXVI, 633 (September, 1894). 
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of the law. Although his instructor came, at length, to 
consider Cullen a diligent student, the boy of seventeen 
was for a time restless and sadly unsettled. Rebellious 
against the decision of the family council that he should 
study law, he was still determined to enter Yale; and to 
that end he wrote late in 1811 to his former roommate, 
John Avery, now established at New Haven. Cullen’s 
anxiety for college was apparently increased by the lim- 
ited nature of the advantages offered at Worthington, 
which, he informed Avery, consisted of “a blacksmith- 
shop and a cow-stable, at either of which places he might 
be found, while the only entertainment it afforded was 
bound up in the pages of ‘Knickerbocker.’”* 

Bryant’s determination to reach New Haven lasted to 
the following year, for in a second communication to 
Avery, dated January 9, he indicated that he was hoping 
to re-enter college early in the second term of the aca- 
demic year 1811-1812. This letter, hitherto unpub- 
lished, is the earliest significant letter of Bryant’s to find 
its way into print.” Its stilted paragraphs make it clear 
that the youthful student of the law retained his interest 
in public affairs and his Federalistic hatred of all things 
French. Now a frequenter not only of the blacksmith’s 
establishment but of the tavern and the grog-shop,”* he 
was speculating concerning the activities of Vulcan and 
Venus, and of Solomon and his strange women. Educa- 
tion, he was coming to suspect, might be employed as a 
means to “the easier gratification of our sensualities.” In 


* Godwin, Biography, 1, 105. The original manuscript of this letter can 
not now be located. 


* A brief note dated April 4, 1809, is published in [bid., 1, 77. 
1° Bryant to George Downes, [bid., 1, 124. 
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brief, the young gentleman was extending his education 
beyond the bounds approved by Deacon Snell and Par- 
son Briggs of Cummington. The text of the letter fol- 
lows:"* 


Worthington January 9th [1812] 
Friend Avery, 


I write to tell yeu that it is very problematical whether I shall 
go to Yale, unless I can enter at the beginning of or middle 
[sic] next term rather than at the end of this vacation I 
would therefore wish you to write up immediately to inform 
me whether this be the case. Supposing I should put it off 
two or three weeks next term, would I be refused admission? I 
wrote my other letter to get an answer to this question, but 
amidst my other matters forgot it. I wish you would make 
particular enquiry into this subject and not let “ill health” pre- 
vent your writing back immediately so that I may know before 
the end of the vacation. I presume that your not mention- 
ing Euclid in your catalogue of Mathematics was an oversight. 
If so, let me know. I have studied more Greek than was 
necessary and am sorry for spending so much of my time in it. 

However, if I should not enter this time I shall quit study and 
go to farming or turn mechanic Would not blacksmithing be 
as good a trade as any for the display of one’s abilities? Vulcan 
though the son of Jupiter and sleeping partner of Cytherea, 
gloried in his skill in hot iron and forging the thunderbolts of 
Eternal Jove. If, after you have passed through th[e] 
* * * of academic honor and * * * the diploma * * * sweating 
over the anvil and wielding the hammer “with an air of maj- 
esty.” ——— “Much study’ [sic] says Solomon “is a weariness 
to the flesh,” and I think Solomon perfectly in the right. Yet, 

















*! From the original manuscript in the possession of Mrs. Inge Selden 
of Greensboro, Alabama, and published with her kind permission. 

12 Asterisks indicate a hiatus in the manuscript, which is worn from 
handling. Wherever it may readily be deduced what the missing letters or 
words are, they are inserted, in brackets. No corrections have been made 
in punctuation or spelling; and cancelled passages are allowed to stand 
as in the manuscript. The ampersand has been changed to its equivalent. 
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without this “weariness of the flesh,” I think conjecture that 
Solomon would never have attained to that reputation for learn- 
ing and wisdom that he possessed. You m[a]y perhaps smile at 
my gravity when I add that all the learning and wisdom of 
Solomon did not prevent him from going ‘after strange women 
and idols in his old age.’ Bacon notwithsta[nd]ing he was 
the wisest and the brightest was yet the ‘meanest of mankind’ 
The government of passion rather than the acquisition of science 
ought to be the study of man Of what us [sic] benefit is it 
that the understanding and imagination should be cultivated 
when the heart, the fountain of all noble and infamous actions, 
lies, like a garden covered with weeds whose rank luxuriance 
choaks [sic] even the plants that are natural to the soil 
Learning only points to the easier gratification of our sensualities 
and teaches us to conceal our passions, only to give them vent 
when the shackles of law and disgrace are removed. All the dark 
deliberate, and subtle machinations of iniquity, every plan that 
has ever been formed against the peace and prosperity of the 
human race, by confederated art and villiany, have been or- 
ganized and directed chiefly by men of learning. The illumi- 
nated society of France and Germany was a vortex which 
snvelved drew into its periphery and involved the most wise and 
learned men of all Europe. The bloody and ignorant tools 
of the French Revolution were not the men by whom it was 
planned * * * learning, necessary to civilization * * * the 
comforts, all * * * more dear in the proper sense of the word, 
the higher and more * * * All the foregoing propositions are I 
conceive very clear It now remains for you to let me know 
whether I can enter, supposing two or three weeks of the next 
term should elapse before I come down. If not Kenet I will 


go to cleaning cowstables. 

















W. C. Bryant 
P. S. Write me a good long letter this time and tell me what 
your cogitations about matters may be. 


John Avery’s reply, the earliest letter to Bryant now 
known, offered information concerning the terms of en- 
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trance and the course of study at Yale in 1812. The text- 
books mentioned were a work by William Enfield on 
Philosophy,” and a classical anthology, Greca Majores, 
edited by Andrew Dalzell."* Of Benjamin Silliman’s 
pioneer course in mineralogy and his famous “cabinet of 
minerals,” Avery wrote with enthusiasm. As for the dan- 
gers of learning, the youthful candidate for the clergy 
suggested to Cullen that they may be avoided by unit- 
ing virtue with wisdom. The letter reads as follows:"* 


Yale College 29th Feb. 1812 
My Dear Friend 


It is with infinite regret that I am obliged to inform you that 
your letter of the 9th Jan. did not arrive till yesterday. Whether 
it was detained on the way, or carelessly mislaid in the post- 
office here I am unable to say. I am under very serious appre- 
hensions lest your disappointment in not receiving an immedi- 
ate answer has detered [sic] you from coming. You wished me 
to write whether you could enter two or three weeks after the 
commencement of this term. You can enter if prepared any 
time between this and next june [sic] vacation. It matters not 
whether you offer your self in vacation or term-time, provided 
however in vacation the Faculty might not be here to examine 
you—TI repeat it, that you may not mis-understand me: — If 
you present yourself any time within a year from this last va- 
cation nothing will hinder you from entering, if, upon examina- 
tion, you are found qualified — And on this head I am not at 
all apprehensive. If not well qualified now, you may be so, by 
next spring vacation. We have now gone over with philosophy 
and have just entered upon reviewing. At the close of this term 
we shall have finished Enfield and the remainder of Greca 

18 Either Institutes of Natural Philosophy (1781), or, more probably, 
The History of Philosophy (1791). 

14 An American edition appeared at Cambridge in 1808. 


15 From the original manuscript in the possession of the New York 
Public Library. 
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Majores which we study (for we do not study all the first vol- 
ume) and shall have advanced, probably, two or three books in 
Tacitu’s [sic] history. 

We have now studied in Majora all the Extracts from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polyznus, AZlianus, and 
the three first orations of Demosthenes. We shall study his 
other orations and probably Plato, Aristotle, or Longinus and 
omit the rest. 

Euclid is studied here 

I advise you by all means to come on and enter. I am con- 
fident you will not repent of your conduct if you should 

I shall return home in the spring vacation. If I do not hear 
from you before I shall be careful to call at the “Blacksmith’s 
shops and cow-stables” by the way and inquire for you. 

To be serious, however, I approve of your philosophy, in 
general, that it is more noble to rule the passions, than to pene- 
trate the depths of mathematical science, or shine in the depart- 
ment of literature. But what of all this? Cannot a man be 
virtuous and learned too? He certainly can, and where learn- 
ing is accompanied with virtue, it is a source of rational enjoy- 
ment. 

I will tell you of a kind of knowledge which has lately at- 
tracted my attention as a pleasing and rational one — and that is 
mineralogy. A course of lectures will commence, upon this 
branch, next week. About twenty in my class will attend. The 
terms are six dollars a course. We have the best cabinet of 
minerals in the U.S. It is valued at 20,000 Dollars — You see 
my paper is full —— Write me immediately 














Your John Avery 


During his second winter at Worthington, Bryant be- 
came reconciled to circumstances, and even achieved a cer- 
tain airy superiority to those who were drudging away at 
New Haven in their “literary prison.” This he revealed 
in replying to a letter from Avery, which latter commu- 
nication has disappeared from sight. Cullen also showed 
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his continued interest in his father’s politics (Federalist) 
and his profession and in the favored science of botany. 
The law, however, was now his chief concern; and on 
that theme he delivered an eloquent and even pompous 
discourse—a harangue which, despite its derivative na- 
ture, was well calculated to impress the loungers at 
Mills’s tavern and Taylor’s grog-shop. Cullen’s perora- 
tion, it will be observed, is in the best manner of early 
nineteenth-century oratory. The letter, equalled in in- 
terest and significance among Bryant’s early epistles only 
by its predecessor in 1812, is as follows:"* 


Worthington March 27, 1813 
Friend Avery 


Notwithstanding my utter amazement at receiving a letter 
from you I am very glad to find you so well contented with 
your literary prison. As I presume you are to have the valedic- 
tory I take this opportunity to inform you that if I do not attend 
the commencement at Williams College next fall; I shall most 
likely do myself the pleasure of hearing you spout at Yale. 
On the profession of law I am happy to hear you express so 
favorable an opinion, — and the more so because it was some- 
thing [d]ifferent from what I expected. You will forgive me, 
if I confess that I thought you a little prejudiced in that par- 
ticular. With your remarks on the study [o]f mineralogy I 
readily concur Though I cannot boast of scarcely a smattering 
of it, yet it ha[s] always been a subject of [i]nterest to me from 
its connection with chemistry. — The banished Duke in Shake- 
speare’s As you like it finds [sic] 





“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


} 16 From the original manuscript in the possession of Mrs. Inge Selden, 
and published with her kind permission. 
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Indeed all the departments of natural history, so far from 
deserving neglect, afford an inexhaustible source of information 
to the most eager inquiry after knowledge and of gratification 
to the most unwearied curiosity. 

You will easily believe me when I tell you that I like natural 
history better than natural philosophy, not forgetting Botany to 
which I slightly attended to last summer, as a sauce to my 
Blacstone [sic]. 

I am not sorry that Clap’’ has resumed his collegiate studies 
but I am sorry that he has found it necessary to enter the Junior 
Class. Remember me to him, and likewise to my witty friend 
Clark"* who I hear has become a member of your class, — or 
college (which is it? ). 

You mention the speakers at the bar. I hope you will fulfil 
your intimation which I consider almost a promise of giving me 
a few sketches of their different merits as a specimen of your 
skill in drawing ch[aracters] as well as for my information I 
should here cl[ose] [my?] letter had I not remarked at the 
bettone conclusion a requ[est] [to?] “tell you whether you 
ought to study law or [not?”] What you ought to [do? ] is a 
question which you must [settle? ] with your own conscience. 
Yet of all studies I [can?] not help thinking that of the law 
would mo[st] [in]terest you. It has been called dry, but you 
are [doubt]less acquainted with a class of people to whom 
dru[dgery] and labour are synonymous. The study req 
[uires] diligence of research which you eminently po[s]sess;— 
accuracy of reasoning and nicety of discrimination in which you 
excell ;— its acconection [sic] with the History of our grand- 
mother-country England is intimate, and I may add insepa- 
rable ;— and to me the necessity of being a dabbler in antiquari- 
anism is not the least of its attractions Should you therefore 








*? Theodore Clapp (1792-1866) spent his Sophomore year at Williams 
College with Bryant and graduated at Yale in 1814: F. B. Dexter, 
Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College (New York, 
1885-1912), VI, 632-634. 

** Probably Smith Clark of Haddam, who was at Yale from 1813 to 
1815: Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Academic Institution 
of Yale College (New Haven, 1813, 1814). 
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coincide in opinion with the eloquent Lecturer Sullivan,”® that 
“ft]h[e] character of an honest and upright lawyer is one of 
the most glorious, because one of the most useful to mankind” 
and with Montesquieu (whose name needs no epithet of elo- 
quent, or celebrated, or any thing else,) that a multiplici[t]y of 
laws are the evidences and the intrenchments of liberty; and 
lastly should you prefer it, before any other profession or plan 
of life I would then advise you to become an enquirer into what 
my Lord Coke* calleth “the amiable and admirable secrets of 
the law.” 

A circumstance which I did not think to mention in my last 
has made our situation in this part of the country very melan- 
choly. A strange species of the typhus accompanied in most 
[but? ] not all cases with an [inf]ection of the lungs whether 
symptomatic of th[e] disease or arising from [t]h[e] sudden 
changes of the [w]eather I cannot determine, — has visited us 
with the most alarming [r]avages. Three or four die in a week 
nor does the disorder seem much to abate. [I]t is the same fever 
that has [s] wept off so many of our soldiers in the camp where 
[i]t originated 

Amidst the awful concussions and chang[es] [w]hich are 
taking place in the moral, political an[d] physical world I much 
doubt whether the good m[an] [c]an find any better conso- 
I[atiJon than that the han[d] [o]f an over-ruling and all 
directing Providence wil[1] prescribe the course of revolutions, 
mark the bounds [o]f war and slaughter and recall from the 
hot [p]ursuit his ministers of vengeance. 








William C. Bryant 


Thus it happened that the years which Bryant had ex- 
pected to spend at Yale College he passed in Worthing- 
ton. He later expressed regret over this frustration of his 

19 Francis Sullivan, whose Lectures on the Constitution and Laws of 


England was available to Bryant in an American edition, published at 
Portland in 1805. 


20 An American edition of Sir Edward Coke’s The First Part of the 
Institute of the Laws of England appeared in Philadelphia in 1812. 
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plans, declaring in 1874: “I have always thought this 
unfortunate for me, since it left me but superficially ac- 
quainted with several branches of education, which a col- 
lege course would have enabled me to master, and would 
have given me greater readiness in their application.”™ 
Speculation as to what Yale College might have done for 
Cullen Bryant is perhaps futile. What Worthington actu- 
ally gave him was implicit in the narrative of Bryant’s offi- 
cial biographer, Parke Godwin, and is now made more 
readily evident by these revelatory early letters. From 
1811 to 1814, the youth touched life directly, without 
the interposition of anxious parents or godly mentors; he 
learned to adjust desire to necessity; and he became a 
student not only of law but of love. Among the results 
were a long cycle of poems addressed to an unidentified 
mistress, perhaps created by his fancy,” and a taste for 
Byron’s poetry so discriminating that Cullen in 1814 re- 
fused to accept Lara as the product of the master. “I 
think it cannot be written by Lord Byron,” he an- 
nounced; “it seems to me to want his energy of expres- 
sion, his exuberance of thought, the peculiar tinge of 
melancholy which imparts its tinge to everything he 
writes.” Cullen Bryant’s Harvard College and his 
Yale, then, were not Melville’s whale-ship but Lawyer 
Howe’s office and “the cool, comfortable lounging- 
places” of the hamlet of Worthington. Meanwhile, the 
manuscript of “Thanatopsis” lay unpublished and un- 
known in the homestead at Cummington. 

21 Autobiographical fragment, Godwin, Biography, 1, 35, 36. 

22 Examples are given in /did., 1, 108-117. 

23 Bryant to William Baylies, December, 1814, [bid., I, 133. 


FRANCIS DANA: AN EARLY ENVOY 
OF TRADE 


W. P. CRESSON 


LTHOUGH our first treaty with France contained 

an interesting provision regarding future trade re- 
lations and important articles tending to forward the 
great principle of the freedom of the seas for neutral 
traffic, the subsequent negotiations of our earlier diplo- 
mats concerning commercial policy must often be sought 
for in less familiar records.* Among the first of our “Am- 
bassadors of Trade” may be numbered Francis Dana of 
Massachusetts, who, following the publication of the 
terms of the Empress Catherine’s treaty of the “Armed 
Neutrality,” was sent by Congress as Minister to her 
Court. Although Dana was never received officially in 
his capacity as Envoy (largely owing to the fact that the 
1 The principal sources for this article may be consulted in the papers 
of the Dana family, mostly unpublished, recently deposited in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society by Richard H. Dana, Esq. The chief interest 
of these papers centers about the long and intimate exchange of letters be- 
tween Francis Dana, our first unrecognized Envoy to Russia, and his 
friend, John Adams, while the latter was seeking recognition at the 
Hague. These include correspondence with the younger Adams, John 
Quincy (who was his secretary in St. Petersburg), and with Washington, 
Franklin, Samuel Adams, Elbridge Gerry, William Ellery, Judge 
Theophilus Parsons, Arthur Lee, and Lafayette. The author has also 
been granted the privilege of publishing correspondence between Dana 
and Adams contained in the Adams Papers. The more important docu- 
ments in this collection will appear in a forthcoming life and times by 


the author of this article: W. P. Cresson, Francis Dana: A Puritan Dip- 
lomat at the Court of Catherine the Great (New York, 1930). 
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Tsarina’s desire to play the role of Mediatrix between 
the warring powers prevented this much-desired result) 
the enforced leisure afforded by his unfortunate situation 
gave him ample time, not only to study the commercial 
conditions obtaining on the continent, but also to draw 
up a lengthy report, which was one of the first considered 
by Congress concerning these matters. 

Dana’s appointment, unsolicited by Catherine the 
Great, placed him in a difficult position. His distant post 
prevented him from sharing the councils and achieving 
the fame that naturally fell to the share of the commis- 
sioners for the negotiation of the peace of 1783. Yet he 
was in no sense a stranger to these great transactions. 
Possessing the full confidence of Adams and Jay, he was 
in constant correspondence with all the negotiators, in- 
cluding Franklin. Russia during our revolution was, 
moreover, the center and pivot of the delicately poised 
fabric of the European System. As revealed in the dis- 
patches of Sir James Harris, the British Ambassador to 
St. Petersburg, Dana’s arrival in St. Petersburg corre- 
sponded with a fateful crisis in British foreign affairs. The 
shaken scales of the diplomatic Balance of Power were 
held by a woman upon whose freakish temper — in spite 
of a certain intuition for statesmanship—none could 
safely rely. All northern Europe was ruled by her whims 
and the often fantastic policies of her ministers and fa- 
vorites. The imponderables of her “alcove diplomacy” 
were controlling factors in a situation as extraordinary as 
any that ever swayed an oriental despotism. Against this 
picturesque background —and amidst the full-flavored 
intrigues of Catherine’s Court—the austere figure of 
America’s Puritan Envoy offers a curious contrast. 
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How far the Empress’ genius for diplomatic combi- 
nations should be held responsible for the enlightened 
principles that raised the powerful League of the Armed 
Neutrality against the maritime tyranny of England, is 
a matter still open to conjecture. The determination to 
send Dana to Russia and his courageous persistence in 
the face of slights and discouragements, showed a full 
realization of the possibilities the situation afforded. The 
coincidence of views momentarily pleasing to the Em- 
press, with the maritime policies supported by the re- 
volted Colonies and their allies, continually gave hope 
that Russian recognition might be accorded to the new 
American nation. As champions of a “Free Ocean” the 
United States might even aspire to enter the European 
system with the support of Catherine and her League. 
That this result, then greatly desired, was not obtained 
by Dana, is in no sense a reflection on his abilities. As he 
was the first to discover, the Tsarina’s real ambitions con- 
flicted with the liberal policies of neutrality she chose to 
parade before the world. The conquest of further terri- 
tory from the Sultan, and the secular ambition of Russia 
to control the Dardanelles — rather than the triumph of 
abstract principles of international law — was the main- 
spring of Catherine’s foreign system. 

Dana’s Russian negotiations are noteworthy for the 
confidence they reveal in the inevitable greatness of his 
country’s commercial development. At a time when the 
diplomats of Europe—not excepting our allies— seemed 
to have concocted a plot to persuade our envoys of the 
political insignificance of the United States, he based his 
faith and policies upon commercial empire. Seizing on 
the heartening news of the surrender of Cornwallis, he 
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links this event with the portentous and significant pros- 
perity of his country even in those trying times. In an 
unpublished letter to John Adams (preserved among the 
Adams Papers) appears the following: 

I am pleased to hear that there is at last an end of our paper 
money. This circumstance alone must be full evidence that the 
United States have grown rich amidst a universal war. Mr. El- 
lery from Philadelphia writes me that we have established a na- 
tional bank which is likely to succeed well. So that Trade 
flourishing, crops abundant, whole armies captured, must surely 
put all good Whigs and good christians into good spirits and 
good humour. A Clintonade the next season should crown the 
whole.” 


I 


The high diplomacy of the eighteenth century was 
often slightly contemptuous of economic and commer- 
cial considerations. In comparison with the policy of a 
later day these matters occupied a secondary plane. But 
the costly jibe attributed to Harris that “Russia has a 
ship of war for every merchantman” reveals Catherine’s 
interest in her merchant marine. Solicitude for the po- 
litical phases of the “Armed Neutrality” was perhaps 
dominant. But like her predecessor “Steersman” Peter 
the Great, she found a place in her expansionist dreams 
for the foreign trade of her Empire which furnished a 
convenient excuse for her aggressions against the Turk- 
ish control of the Dardanelles. The particular instruc- 
tions issued to Dana by Congress to cultivate the solid 
commercial relations with Russia were something of an 
innovation in the practice of the time. Commercial in- 
terchange was, however, the surest basis of common in- 


* Adams Papers. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
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terest between a great dynastic state and a struggling re- 
publican commonwealth, and Dana’s recognition of this 
fact was a proof of diplomatic capacity. His was the first 
of many succeeding “Embassies of Trade” that the 
American Republic was soon to send forth to the four 
quarters of the world. As the Dana Papers reveal, dur- 
ing the winter of 1781-82 a great part of his energies 
were expended in elaborating the articles of a commer- 
cial treaty which was to prepare the readjustments that 
American commerce must encounter during our transi- 
tion from a colonial to a free commercial power. Dana 
wrote to Livingston on March 30, 1782: 


In pursuance of one branch of my duty, I have during my 
residence here, made a particular inquiry into the commerce of 
this country. By the list of the exports of the last year which will 
accompany this, may be seen the commodities of all kinds which 
it furnishes, as well as the share which the several nations of the 
world have taken in this commerce. . . . 


To offset the somewhat idealistic views entertained by 
Congress respecting the motives of the “Neutral League” 
he was at pains to analyze Catherine’s policy in terms of 
commercial advantage: 


When it is considered that the Dutch used to send about six 
hundred vessels into the Baltic annually, there can be no doubt 
that the neutral powers are very well content with the Dutch 
war, and that they are very deeply interested in the principles of 
the neutral confederation, though a crooked and corrupt system 
of politics may prevent some of them defending their rights 
with proper vigor. 

The great demand we have for the principle articles of this 
commerce [i. ¢. Russian] such as hemp, cordage, sail cloth, their 
linen manufactures of all sorts, especially for household use, is 
well known as we have hitherto been supplied with these 
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through Great Britain. ... But perhaps the commodities suit- 
able for this market may not be so well understood among us. 
The principle ones of our country are rice and indigo; tobacco 
is a prohibited article.’ 


To his father-in-law, William Ellery, he had written on 
the same subject as early as January 6/17th, 1781: 


ooees Sweden, it appears to me acts as consistent a part as any 
power. She maintains her rights besides wisely reaping the bene- 
fits of the American commerce by silently and gradually ad- 
mitting our vessels into her ports and permitting our Country- 
men to purchase there everything they want and to depart when 
and where they please. If this Country wou’d adopt the same 
System in every respect, they wou’d soon see the happiest effect 
from it. At present Sweden is making considerable profits by be- 
ing the depot of Russian Manufactures for our use. I wish this 
Country had a more commercial turn. We shou’d then soon see 
a direct communication between the two Countries opened and 
established, to the great benefit of both. But . . . trade between 
them will meet with other obstacles. I am apprehensive not one 
of the maritime Powers of Europe will aid us in our attempts to 
effect this, but that on the contrary Britain, Sweden and Den- 
mark will all at least secretly be opposing us. They well know 
this Country has no navigation of its own comparatively speak- 
ing, if therefore by various suggestions they can excite a jealousy 
respecting the commerce of our Country rivalling this in all the 
markets of Europe, a sentiment, however groundless, which I 
am persuaded has made a considerable impression here, they will 
flatter themselves they shall each share a proportion of the bene- 
fits of an intervening commerce. Nothing you will readily per- 
ceive is to be expected here, while the business of mediation is 
kept up.* 


Dana’s conviction was, that in the nature of things, the 
future relations between Europe and the United States 


* Dana MSS. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
* Ibid. 
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would be commercial rather than political. This appears 
from his correspondence concerning this subject with 
John Adams at the Hague.* At a time when less perspi- 
cacious American statesmen were content to forecast our 
foreign relations in terms of the European “Balance of 
Power” and to seek for a place in its system of alliances 
and counter alliances, Dana confidently prophesied that 
our greatness would be based upon commercial empire. 
Nor was he unaware that such a course would arouse 
jealousies and contrary interests even among our closest 
political friends. He also differed with Congress re- 
garding the pure motives of the Neutral League—a 
subject that was to lead to a sharp interchange with Liv- 
ingston, the new Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

To Adams he wrote from St. Petersburg on April 
12/23, 1782: 
I see with infinite satisfaction the progress our affairs have made 
in Holland . . . That Nation after much internal struggling 
seems at last to have adopted an almost universal sentiment upon 
the propriety, or rather necessity of forming an intimate com- 
mercial connection with us, and this without loss of time. They 
have been doubtless justly alarmed by the late important change 
in the Councils and the System of Great Britain; and have wise- 
ly resolved not to suffer her to get the start of them by adjusting 
their commercial connections with America, before they have 
concluded their Treaty with us. They well know how much is 
risqued by a further delay. Hence their present Zeal to acknowl- 
edge our Independence. I wish others saw their Interest to do 
the same things in as clear a light; and did not longer think of 
the glory of mediating a Peace, which in the end they may miss 
of; for ’tis evident to every one who will attentively consider the 
late measure of Britain, that She means to settle her Peace with 
America, without the participation of any Mediators; well 


5 Dana MSS. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
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knowing the great danger which her most important commer- 
cial Interests will be exposed to, if they pass thro such a medium. 
Her aim will be to exclude the other Maritime Powers, as far 
as possible, from the benefits of our commerce. To effect this 
She will make great sacrifices in some respects. . . . The critical 
moment for the Maritime Powers of Europe has already 
arrived.° 


In the reluctance of the mother country to admit her 
former colonies to the projected peace congress, he saw 
not injured pride but a very practical attempt to restrain 
American commerce within the narrow limits of Great 
Britain’s old commercial system. He now desired to ap- 
peal to the interests of the commercial powers rather 
than to their political sympathies: 


They may never, or at least for a long time to come, again see 
so fair an occasion to promote their essential Interests; if they 
suffer this moment to slip by without fixing their connections 
with America. It must be apparent to them all, the Neutral 
Powers I mean, that no just objections can now be made to a 
measure of this sort; since the British themselves have felt the 
necessity of publickly proclaiming to the World their utter in- 
ability to obtain the great object of their War, the subjugation of 
the United States, or of any one of them; and have even made 
the attempt to do this, Criminally. With what face can they 
now pretend to claim any dominion over that Country, or to re- 
quire the Neutral Powers to forbear the acknowledgement of 
our Independence, till they themselves shall have acknowledged 
it. Or in other words, to rest idle Spectators, as I have before 
said, till Britain has adjusted all her commercial Interests with 
America, as far as possible, to their exclusion. Do not ask 
whether this will probably be the case here, I can’t say it will 
not. For besides that I have some reason to suppose this Gov- 
ernment not yet properly informed, I may say, of the immense 
Interest it has at Stake relative to the commerce of our Country, 


* Dana MSS. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
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I know the British will not fail constantly to hold up to Her 
Imperial Majesty the glory of mediating a Peace between the 
great belligerent Powers, while they are secretly carrying on a 
Negotiation as above with the United States. 


II 


Dana’s inability to enter into negotiations regarding 
these important matters with the Russian authorities, 
rather than any resentment at the ceremonial slights and 
limitations that his unrecognized position entailed, was 
the reason for his discontent. The limitations set upon 
the Tsarina’s policy by her role of Mediatrix were ad- 
mitted, but the American Envoy was now eager to per- 
suade her that Great Britain’s reluctance to negotiate was 
based on commercial considerations alone. Continuing his 
letter to Adams, he wrote: 


Should you ask me if it is not practicable to give those in Gov- 
ernment just ideas upon the nature of the commerce of the two 
Countries, I must say I have taken such measures to this end, as 
the peculiar state of things will admit of. I dare not expose the 
dignity of the United States by making any official advances. 
They may be rejected. I am not satisfied that they would not 
be. The cry of Mediation I know would open upon me. It is 
necessary therefore first to do away all errors upon this Subject 
of Commerce —to establish the great mutual Interests the two 
Nations have in a close and intimate connection with each other 
—and to point out the danger this Interest is exposed to in the 
present critical State of affairs by delay: When this is done (and 
I flatter myself the task is very easy if the door is open to me) I 
shall have nothing to apprehend from mere sounds or words. 
Her Majesty wou’d most certainly pursue the great Interests 
of her Empire, and not suffer herself to be diverted from that 
pursuit by any dazzling prospects of Glory which the British, or 
any others, might hold out. She has too much wisdom not to 
change her System when affairs have changed their face, and not 
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to improve every favourable occasion which the course of events 
may present to her, for the benefit of her Empire. I agree with 
you that glory and Interest are both united in our case -— that 
her Majesty could not by any line of conduct, more effectually 
promote both, than by stepping forth at this moment; and ac- 
knowledging the Independence of the United States, and form- 
ing a commercial Treaty with them — that there is nothing to 
fear from any quarter—that the example of so illustrious a 
Sovereign would probably be followed by the other Neutral 
Maritime Powers, and would infallibly restore Peace and 
Tranquility to both Worlds— and that all Europe would par- 
take equally in the benefits of our Commerce, or at least enjoy 
an equal freedom in it. 


His impatience at the determination of the Russian 
officials not to receive him on any pretext, even for pre- 
liminary negotiations of a nature that would be entirely 
compatible with the character of a mere agent is revealed 
by the following: 


But, my dear Sir, if instead of this, America cannot obtain a 
hearing which is all she wants to ensure her success, wherever 
national Counsels are influenced by national Interests, and Her 
Majesty should persevere in her System of Mediation notwith- 
standing the change in affairs, is not the consequence plain, 
America will make the best bargain in her power with Britain; 
and she can now clearly make an advantageous one. When this 
is done, Her Majesty, and the other Neutral Powers will cer- 
tainly see, tho too late, the importance of the present moment to 
the Interests of their respective Empires. I will only add, May 
they be wise in season—— may they follow the Example which 
Holland is setting them, and which She would have set them at 
this moment, had She been in profound peace with Britain, even 
at the hazard of a War, little as She delights in it, rather than 
suffer herself to be foreclosed in her great commercial Schemes. 


To the above was added a slightly malicious postscript 
for the possible benefit of the Russian Secret Police: 
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N. B. This letter was written with a view of its being opened 
at the Post Office here, and accordingly was sent under certain 
special circumstances.’ 


The answers he received from Adams ( May 16) but con- 
firmed Dana’s views concerning the advantages which 
recognition by the Dutch had brought to the trade of 
both countries: “The title of American banker,” wrote 
Adams “for the sake of the distinction of it, and the in- 
troduction to American trade, is solicited with an eager- 
ness which passes description.”* Adams, however, in- 
clined to believe that Catherine’s policy, while tortuous 
and mysterious, was based on some intrigue of the 
Northern Powers apart from commercial considerations. 
He inquired June 13: 

What is the system of Russia? Does she suppose that England 
has too many enemies upon her . . . Does she seek to embroil 
affairs and to light up a general war in Europe? Is Denmark in 
concert with her or any other power? Her conduct is a phenom- 
enon. Is there any secret negotiation or intrigue on foot to form 


a party for England among the powers of Europe and to make a 
balance against the power of the enemies of England.” 


Adams’ researches respecting the mechanics of the Eu- 
ropean “Balance of Power” had perhaps convinced him 
too thoroughly of the significance of formule that Eu- 
ropean diplomats were never sure of following to a logi- 
cal conclusion. The famous “Balance of Power” was 
given lip service everywhere in the interest of Peace. 
But private interest, and notably commercial considera- 
tions, never prevented a departure from its most basic 
* Dana MSS. Mass. Hist. Soc. 


® Ibid. 
® Ibid. 
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principles. Dana regarded the situation, with clearer vi- 


By the end of June, 1782, the diplomatic pourparlers 
in Paris were tending towards a preliminary peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. These nego- 


Ministry that His Majesty’s men-of-war and privateers 
“should be instructed not to take any unarmed American 
vessels.”** Adams’ first thought was for the plight of 
his distant friend. He suggested that “Mr. Dana, who 
is at Petersburg with a commission for that purpose in 
his pocket” might now well sign the Armed Neutrality 
“without affront or hostility.” But in the Tsarina’s dis- 


with the ice of the late Russian spring. Neither the Rus- 
sian officials, nor the French minister seemed impressed 
by the pending negotiations for peace between the Anglo- 
Saxon powers. As Dana reported to Congress (June 28): 


After we had received intelligence here of the important 


consulted . . . the Marquis de Verac upon the expediency of dis- 
closing my public character without further delay . . . He gave 
me his opinion freely and candidly . . . it is the same in every 
respect to his former one. (Dana MSS. Mass. Hist. Soc.) 


Verac’s superior means of information determined 
Dana to “conform to his advice.” But he became ob- 


1° The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States 
(Washington, 1889). 
1 Ibid. 
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an economic matter. 


IIl 


soon reached a point where Oswald, the English 


tor, felt justified in recommending to the British 


pital the diplomatic atmosphere failed to thaw 


in the councils and in the system of Great Britain, I ’ 
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sessed with a growing suspicion that in the new order ob- 
taining, France might become a less dependable ally. Was 
not America a logical rival of France in the foreign trade 
of Russia? With the prospect of peace Verac might be 
even less anxious than before to forward his reception at 
Court. Dana therefor redoubled his efforts “to turn if 
possible the thoughts of those in government upon our 
affairs.” He now prepared a series of well-reasoned “re- 
flections” which, translated into French, were sent to the 
Russian Foreign Office and “placed in the very hands I 
wished to place them.” * Dana was fast learning the “in- 
direct method” of negotiation in vogue at Catherine’s 
Court. Had he been able to command the “golden key” 
that Harris’ government placed in the latter’s hand, his 
mission might have had a far different outcome. 

An important “Secret and Confidential” letter to 

Adams on October 15, 1782, gives the sequel of this 
transaction, and, at the same time, reveals his suspicions 
of the French Minister’s policy: 
Soon after my arrival here I intimated to you that I had dis- 
covered what I thought a clew to account for the advice given 
me by a certain person, and which you and I then were of the 
opinion was calculated to throw an obstruction in my way, and 
of course that I ought not to follow it. I told you I wou’d com- 
municate it to you by the first good opportunity. None has of- 
fered till now. Here then you have it. 

In the project of a Treaty of Commerce which France has 
proposed to Russia, there is an article to this effect: When the 
subjects of France shall carry in their own vessels, goods, wares, 
and merchandises, of the growth, produce, or Manufacture of 
France, into the dominions of Russia, and shall receive in ex- 
change for them, goods, wares, and merchandises, of the growth, 


12 Dana MSS. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
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production, or manufacture of Russia, that in such cases there 
shall be a drawback of the Duties both of importation and ex- 
portation paid by the Subjects of France, upon all such articles 
imported or received in exchange by them as aforesaid."* 


Dana in his well reasoned “reflections” amounting to 

an essay on Russian-American trade had argued that it 
was “of last importance to a nation to draw all such com- 
modities as she wants from the first hand or from their 
proper source.” His belief that the French Minister 
was engaged in an intrigue to interpose his country as an 
intermediary, or “carrying nation,” between Russia and 
the United States, was also communicated to Adams. 
Readily suspicious of France, the latter was only too anx- 
ious to agree with Dana that: 
. . - In order to induce Russia to grant this most advantageous 
privilege to France, She alleges that it will be for the Interest 
of Russia to do it, because France will have a demand for great 
quantities of the Commodities of Russia, which She will never- 
theless not be made a necessity of purchasing of Russia, after 
the War, for these reasons that She can obtain the same from 
America, . . . Thus I found both friends and foes working 
against us here for their own private purposes.** 


Expanded by Adams to a whole “system of policy,” the 
correspondence given above was also to play a part in 
the first negotiations of peace. The effect of Dana’s let- 
ter was to strengthen the prejudices long entertained by 
Adams against the French, and may give a further clue 
to the famous transaction complained of by Vergennes— 
the signature of the preliminary articles of peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States without the 
participation of the French Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


13 Dana MSS. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
14 Ibid. 
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The following extracts from a letter written by Adams 
to an unknown correspondent (possibly Arthur Lee) 
dated Paris, November 17, 1782,and forwarded to Dana 
for his inspection, is to be found in the Dana MSS. Re- 
ferring to the French, Adams writes: 


When I speak of this Court, I know not that any other Min- 
ister is included but that of Foreign Affairs. 4 whole system of 
policy is now as glowing as the day, which perhaps Congress, 
and the people of America, have little suspicion of. The evi- 
dence now results from a large view of all our European Ne- 
gotiations. The same principles and the same system has been 
uniformily pursued from the beginning of my knowledge of our 
Affairs in Europe in April 1778, to this hour. It has been pur- 
sued in France, in Spain, in Holland, in Russia, and even in 
England. In substance it has been this, in assistance afforded us 
in Naval Force and in Money to keep us from succumbing en- 
tirely, and nothing more. To prevent us from ridding ourselves 
wholly of our Enemies, and from growing rich and powerful, 
to prevent us from obtaining acknowledgements of our Inde- 
pendence by other foreign Powers, and from acquiring Consid- 
eration in Europe, or any advantage in Peace, but what is ex- 
pressly stipulated in the Treaties, to deprive us of the Grand 
Fishery, the Mississippi River, the Western Lands, and to saddle 
us with the Tories. 

To these ends by all I have learned of Mr. Dana’s Negotia- 
tions in Russia, Mr. Jay’s in Spain, and my own in Holland, it 
is evident to me that the Count de Montmorin,” the Marquis 
de Verac,”* and the Duke de Vauguion *” have been governed 
by the same Instructions, viz.: instead of favouring, to prevent, 
if possible, our success. In Holland I can speak with knowledge ; 
and I declare, he did everything in his power to prevent me, and 
I verily believe he had Instruction so to do, perhaps only from 
the Minister untill I had declared to him, that no advice of his, 


1° French Minister in Spain. 
16 French Minister in Russia. 
17 French Minister in Holland. 
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or the Count de Vergennes, nor even a requisition from the 
King, shou’d restrain me: and when he found I was not a Man 
to be managed: that I was determined, and was as good as my 
word, and further thought that I shou’d succeed, he fell in with 
me, in order to give the air of French Influence to measures 
which French Influence never cou’d have accomplished, and 
which he thought wou’d be carried even if he opposed it. This 
instance is the stronger, as the Duke is an excellent character, 
and the Man I wish to meet everywhere in the affairs of France 
and America. 

I must go further and say that the least appearance of an in- 
dependent spirit in any American Minister, has been uniformly 
[a reason? ] to have his character attacked. Luckily, Mr. Deane 
out of the question, every American Minister in Europe, except 
Dr. Franklin, has discovered a Judgment, a Conscience, and a 
Resolution of his own; and of consequence every Minister, who 
has ever been here, has been frowned upon. On the contrary 
Dr. Franklin has been pliant and submissive in everything, has 
been constantly cried up to the Stars, without doing anything to 
deserve it. 

These facts may alarm Congress more than they ought. There 
is nothing to fear but the want of firmness in Congress. French 
policy is so subtle, so penetrating and encroaching a thing, that 
the only way to oppose it, is to be steady, patient, and determined. 
Poland and Sweden, as well as Corsica, and Geneva, exhibit 
horrid effects of this policy; because it was yielded to; whereas 
Switzerland who never were afraid of France, and were always 
firm, has found her an excellent Ally for 150 years. If we are 
steadily supported by Congress, we shall go clearly to Wind- 
ward of them; but if Congress wavers and gives way, the 
United States will receive a blow that they will not recover in 
fifty years.” 

IV 


To suggest that “economic determinism” was the only 
factor in the situation that was fast developing in Paris, 


18 Dana MSS. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
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would be an overstatement of a favorite modern theory. 
To arouse Adams’ suspicidns of the French was an all- 
too-easy matter—that usually entailed the stirring up 
of his less legitimate prejudices against Franklin. Con- 
cerning Vergennes, Dana was of one mind with his col- 
league in believing that the King’s Minister wished to 
control foreign policy less in the character of a friend and 
ally than as a suzerain or protector. With the “Sage of 
Passy” he, however, maintained a friendly correspond- 
ence. To Dr. Franklin, Dana wrote from St. Petersburg 
(September 2/12, 1782): 

. .. Things remain here as to us in their old state. This Court 
seems not to take any step which wou’d be offensive to the Court 
of London. Nothing is therefore to be expected untill that 
Court shall have agreed to consider the United States as an In- 
dependent Power. Many will have it here that you are far ad- 
vanced in that matter, and that you will give us peace in the 
course of next Winter. You wou’d much oblige me by the com- 
munication of any such intelligence upon these points which it 


may be prudent to make. I beg you to present my best regards to 
Mr. Jay who we are told is with you.”® 


The effect upon Adams of the failure of the commer- 
cial negotiations that Dana was attempting to conduct at 
Catherine’s Court must be taken into account in judg- 
ing the former’s attitude during the final negotiations 
with the British agents, which were shortly to be initiated 
in Paris. That they were an important factor in con- 
firming his almost morbid suspicions of Vergennes, can 
scarcely be doubted in the light of the evidence contained 
in the Dana MSS., notably a curious dispatch or mani- 
festo which he addressed to Livingston, and forwarded 


19 Dana MSS. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
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to Dana, probably for the latter’s instruction and guid- 
ance: 


..- Rank and titles and etiquette, and every species of punctilios, 
even down to the visits of cards, are of infinitely more impor- 
tance in Europe than in America; and therefore Congress can- 
not be too tender of disgracing their Ministers abroad in any of 
these things, nor too determined not to disgrace themselves. 
Congress will sooner or later find it necessary, to adjust the 
ranks of all their servants, with relation to one another, as well 
as the magistrates and officers of the separate Governments. 
For example if when Congress abolished my commission for 
Peace, and issued a new commission for Peace, in which they 
associated four other Gentlemen with me, they had placed any 
other at the head of the commission, they wou’d have thrown a 
disgrace and ridicule upon me in Europe, that I cou’d not have 
withstood. It wou’d have injured me in the minds of friends 
and enemies, the French and Dutch as well as the English. 

It is the same thing with States. If Mr. Jay and I had yielded 
the punctilio of rank, and taken the advice of Count de Ver- 
gennes and Dr. Franklin by treating with the English or Span- 
iards, before we were put upon the equal footing that our rank 
demanded, we should have sank in the minds of the British, 
French, Spaniards, Dutch, and all the Neutral Powers. The 
Count de Vergennes certainly knows this. If he does not he is 
not even an European Statesman. If he knows it, what infer- 
ence can we draw, but that he means to keep me down if he can 
— to keep his hand under our chins, to prevent us from drown- 
ing, but not to lift our heads out of water. 

The injunctions upon us to communicate, and to follow the 
advice that is given us, seem to be too strong and too universal. 
Understood with reasonable limitations and restrictions they 
may do very well. . .. When the French Ministers in America 
or Europe communicate everything to us, we may venture to 
be equally communicative with them. But when everything is 
concealed from us more cautiously, I believe, than it is from 
England, we shall do ourselves injustice, if we are not upon 
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our guard. If we conduct ourselves with Caution, Prudence, 
Moderation and Firmness, we shall succeed in every great point, 
but if Congress, or their Ministers abroad, suffer themselves to 
be intimidated by threats, slanders, or insinuations, we shall be 
duped out of the Fishery, the Western Lands, Compensation to 
the Tories, and Penobscot — if not to Kennebeck. 

This is my solemn opinion, and I will never be answerable 
to my Country, Posterity, in my own mind, from the conse- 
quences that might happen from concealing it. 

It is for the determinate purpose of carrying those points, that 
one Man, Dr. Franklin who is submission itself, is puffed up to 
the top of Jacob’s Ladder in the clouds, and every other Man 
depressed to the bottom of it in the dust. This is my opinion. If 
it is a crime to hold this opinion let me be punished for it, for 
assuredly I am guilty. 

There was much more to the same effect, exhibiting to 
the full Adams’ obsessions both respecting “rank,” Dr. 
Franklin, and Vergennes. Dana must have smiled in- 
dulgently when he read the more prudent postscript: 

N. B. This letter was intended for the Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Mr. Livingston, but sent to another Member of Congress, 
for particular reasons.”” 

Having blown off the froth that overlay his mead of 
solid judgment, the writer had quietly poured the dregs 
into the sink of oblivion at St. Petersburg. 


2° Dana MSS. Mass. Hist. Soc. 











MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 
FOOTBALL AND THE AMERICAN INDIANS 


EDWARD H. DEWEY 


RAVELERS in Colonial America observed the Indian 

game of football with some interest. In outline the game 
was not dissimilar to the English Rugby, and the prevalence of 
a kind of football in most of the important Indian tribes bears 
evidence to its general popularity. With the Iroquois and Sena- 
ca Indians the teams were composed of phratries, a unit es- 
tablished partly for social and partly for religious purposes. The 
function of the phratry, may well be illustrated in the games 
played at tribal councils. A team of six to ten players was 
chosen from each phratry opposing one another at opposite ends 
of the field. The ball was made of stuffed deerskin, about the 
size of a soccer ball. Before the game started, members of each 
phratry placed bets, consisting usually of articles of personal 
property, thus adding to the general excitement of the contest.’ 

Variations of the game were indigenous to the American 
tribes, but there is some evidence that the game approximating 
Rugby was introduced by Europeans during the colonization 
period. A tribe of the Maidu in Southern California had “foot- 
ball races,” which consisted in running the ball from player to 
player between two goal posts set thirty feet apart.* There were 
apparently few set rules. 

In the eighteenth century, the journeying Evangelist Loskiel 
from Germany observed the game played by several tribes, and 
writes: “Das Karten-Kegel und Ballspiel haben zie von den 
Europaern gelernt. . . .”* According to Loskiel’s translator, 
Christian la Trobe, the game of football is clearly meant.* 


1L. H. Morgan, League of the Iroquois (New York, 1878), Il, 294. 

2 J. H. Solomon, Book of Indian Crafts and Indian Lore (1928), 273. 

® Geschichte der Mission der Evangelischen Briider unter den Indian- 
ern in Nordamerika (Bohn, 1789), 137. 

* Cf. la Trobe’s translation (London, 1794), 107. 
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Among the Iroquois, the game of O-taé-da-jish-qua-age was 
frequently played. Six to eight players constituted a side, the 
goals or “gates” were eighty rods apart, and each goal was de- 
fended by its side. Posts set three rods apart marked the termini 
of the field.* This game was played by periods, evolving from 
an antecedent game of soccer. 

Although the Colonists themselves were not acquainted with 
football in the Indian manner, “stool-ball,” played by men and 
women alike, is a slight variation of the savages’ sport. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the Puritans permitted ball games on 
the Sabbath, thanks to the legislation of James I.° Their “ball 
game” consisted of kicking and throwing the ball between stools 
set to serve as goal posts. An account of their fondness for the 
sport is well illustrated in Bradford’s History of the Plimmoth 
Plantation: 


One the day called Christmas-day, the Gov[erno]r 
called them out to worke, (as was used,) but the most of 
this new-company excused them selves, and said it wente 
against their consciences to work on that day . . . So he 
led-away the rest and left them; but when they came 
home at noone from their worke, he found them in the 


streete at play, openly; some pitching the barr, and 
some at stoole-ball, and shuch like sports.’ 


Reports of seventeenth-century New England brought back 
many accounts of the game among the Indians. William 
Wood’s survey of New England in 1634 contains the following: 


5 Morgan, League of the Iroquois, 1, 282 ff. 

® The King’s Majesties Declaration to his Subjects, concerning Lawful 
Sports to be Used was issued in 1603. During the reigns of Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth, Sunday sports were allowable. James’s proclamation 
(which was burned in 1643 by an order of Parliament) contained several 
clauses of allowance, among them the provision that the participant must 
have attended church on that day, and that the event “must be at a con- 
venient hour.” 

7 William Bradford, History of the Plimmoth Plantation (Ed. Worth- 
ington C. Ford, Mass. Hist. Soc., 1912), I, 245. 
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For their sports of activity they have commonly but 
three or four; as footeball, shooting, running and swim- 
ming: when they play country against country, there are 
rich goales, all behung with Wampompeage, Mow- 
hackies, Beaver Skins, and black Otter skinnes . . . their 
goales be a mile long placed on the sands, which are as 
even as a board; their ball is no larger than a hand-ball, 
which sometimes they mount in the Aire with their naked 
foote, sometimes it is swayed by the multitude; some- 
times also it is two days before they get a Goale, then 
they marke the ground they winne, and beginne there 
the next day. Before they come to this sport, they paint 
themselves, even as when they goe to warre, in pollicie 
to prevent future mischiefe, because no man should know 
him that moved his patience or accidentally hurt his per- 
son, taking away the occassion of studying revenge. Be- 
fore they begin their armes be disordered and hung up- 
on some neighboring tree, after which they make a long 
scrowle on the sand, over which they shake their loving 
hands, and with laughing hearts scuffle for victorie . . . it 
is most delight to see them play, in rather small com- 
panies, when one may view their swift footemanship, 
their curious tossings of their Ball, their flouncing into 
the water, their lubberlike wrestling, having no cunning 
at all in that kind, one English being able to beat ten Jn- 
djans at footeball.* 

Apparently the social feature of the game was of major im- 
portance. Inter-tribal games were popular, and rewards were 


bestowed upon repeatedly successful teams. Roger Williams 
writes: 
® William Wood, New England’s Prospect. A true, lively, and experi- 


mental description of that part of America, commonly called New Eng- 
land (London, 1634), 95- 
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... they have great meetings of foot-ball playing, onely 
in Summer, towne against towne, upon some broad sandy 
shore, free from stones, or upon some soft heathie plot 
because of their naked feet at which they have great 
stakings, but seldom quarrel.° 

The game among the Connecticut and Rhode Island tribes 
was called Pasuckquakohowanog. 

In 1690, Samuel Lee, Pastor of the Church at Bristol, R. L., 
replied to a letter from Nehemiah Grew, a London doctor, with 
reference to the sports and pastimes of the Indians. He observes 
that they have “a sort of football and dancing and a kind of dice 
made of plumstones before the English came.” *° 

A further excellent description of the game is furnished in 
John Ogilby’s America. 

Football is found at the north. Their goals are a mile 
long placed on the sands, which are as even as a board; 
their ball is no bigger than a handball, which sometimes 
they mount in the air with their naked feet, sometimes it 
is swayed by the multitude, sometimes also it is two days 
before they get a goal, then they mark the ground they 
win, and begin there the next day. Before they come to 
this sport, they paint themselves, even as when they go 
to war.” 


But not only in the North was the game well established in 
early Colonial days. The Virginia pioneers remarked with 
great interest the game as compared to their own English game. 
In discussing the pastimes of the Indians, Henry Spelman finds 
that 


* Roger Williams, Key to the Indian Language (London, 1643). Re- 
printed in Collections of the R. I. Hist. Soc., I (Providence, 1827). 

10 Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, X11, 143-162. 

11 John Ogilby, 4n Account and Description of America (London, 
1670), Il, 156. Ogilby had obviously read William Wood. 
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They use beside football play, which wemen and young 
boyes do much play at. The men never[.] They make 
there gooles as ours[,] only they never fight nor pull one 
another downe. The men play with a litel balle[,] let- 
tinge it fall out of ther hand and striketh it with the tope 
of his foot, and he that can strike the ball furthest winns 
that they play for.” 


The Indian game appears to have been gentler than its Eng- 
lish brother. In Strachey’s account, the game seems to have 
been conducted decorously, with attention rather to the skill 
involved than the competition. 


Likewise they have the exercise of football, in which 
they only forceably encounter with the foot to carry the 
ball the one from the other, and spurned yt to the goale 
with a kind of dexterity and swift footmanship, which is 
the honour of yt; but they never strike up one another’s 
heels, as we doe, not accompting that praiseworthie to 
purchase a goale by such an advantage.” 


In the Cherokee and Choctaw country the pastime was close- 
ly connected with festivals and celebrations. The Indian in- 
sisted upon the maximum obtainable of physical perfection, and 
when he could conveniently couple exercise and ritualistic per- 
formance, he did so. Writing of the Choctaws, William Bar- 
tram says: ““The foot ball is likwise a favourite, manly diversion 
with them. Feasting and dancing in the square at evenings, 
aids all their games.” “* 


12 Henry Spelman, Relation of Virginia (London, 1609), 19. Printed 
for James F. Hunnewell at the Chiswick Press (London, 1872). 

8 William Strachey, The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Brittania, 
ca. 1615 (Ed. R. H. Major, Hakluyt Society, London, 1849), 78. 

1* William Bartram, Travels through North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, East & West Florida, the Cherokee country and the country of the 
Choctawe (London, 1792), 507. Cf. the translation of P. V. Benoist, 
Voyage dans les parties sud de l Amerique Septentrionale, in which the 
game is mentioned as ballon au pied. 
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Builders of the Bay Colony. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. Pp. xiv, 365. 
Illustrated. $5.00.) 


Anything which Professor Morison writes is both worth read- 
ing and entertaining. His latest book, timed for the tercente- 
nary celebration, is no exception. If a traveller should go to a 
foreign country with a letter of introduction and a desire to 
know what manner of people dwelt there and what sort of life 
they led, his host might wisely choose to introduce him to a 
dozen or more persons of varied types and conditions and al- 
low them to form unconsciously a composite picture for the 
tourist. In travelling back through time to the Bay Colony of 
1630-1650 or thereabouts, the reader has his letter of introduc- 
tion to Professor Morison, and the above is the method he has 
chosen to initiate him into the life of the time and place. In 
eleven chapters we meet more than a dozen men and one wom- 
an whose differing characters and interests all played their in- 
tegrating parts in the general scene. Among others, such as 
Hakluyt, John Smith, and the genial rapscallion, Morton of 
Merrymount; we meet the governor, John Winthrop; the 
clergyman, Shepard; the goldsmith, Hull; the college presi- 
dent, Dunster; the wit and lawmaker, Ward; the remonstrant, 
Child; the “industrial pioneer,” John Winthrop, Jr.; the mis- 
sionary, Eliot, and the poetess, Anne Bradstreet. There is little 
that is new to be found in the factual texture of these lives. They 
have sat for their portraits many times. Their features are well 
known, but as in every portrait there is a subtle fusion between 
the features of the sitter and the mind of the artist, so every new 
interpretation of the past may give us a fresh suggestion and im- 
pression. This, Professor Morison accomplishes, and there is no 
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fault to be found on the whole with the new portraits hung in 
our ancestral gallery, although we may question the rightness of 
emphasizing the greatest scientist of our early period as an in- 
dustrial pioneer rather than as a scientist, and, also, inquire 
what the author means by a “permanent place in American lit- 
erature” when he asserts that such was won by the author of 
The Simple Cobler of Agawam. That writer has indeed won a 
permanent place in the cemeteries of literary histories but ex- 
cept by a few antiquaries he is as forgotten as other prone figures 
in such repositories. The biographies as a whole, however, are 
sound as they are readable. They are at once scholarly, as is to 
be expected from an academic scholar, and wholly delightful, 
which is far less to be counted upon. 

It is only when the painter turns from his portraits to dis- 
course on the broader aspects of their backgrounds that our 
quarrel with him begins. I have not the faintest wish to turn a 
book review into a duel. I shall not wrathfully call for pistols 
for two and, hopefully, coffee for one. In spite of the high praise 
which he gives to my own book on the period, Professor Mori- 
son has done me the honor of singling me out for attack on a 
point of view. He has suggested a rejoinder. Much water for 
some years has flowed under my mill since the time when its 
only grist was early New England, but I shall do the best I can. 

Our differences are not differences of fact (whatever that 
very fuzzy thing a fact may be), but of interpretation. Profes- 
sor Morison complains of my balancing inferences. I might say 
that at least it is something to work out inferences that will 
balance, but let that pass. My impression is that he has in- 
dulged quite as freely in inferences as myself but that, to my 
non-New England mind, these do not balance. Before passing 
to specific criticisms I may make a general statement. When I 
began the research for my Founding of New England, 1 had 
not the slightest intention of being iconoclastic. My view of New 
England history was the old traditional one. My only thought 
was to rewrite that history, first, by taking into consideration 
not only all the original sources but the latest results of scholar- 
ship wherever I could find them, and, secondly, to try to under- 
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stand New England history with reference to the whole empire 
rather than as an isolated episode. As to the first, when I 
studied the sources they formed a very different picture in my 
mind from that given by all the traditional historians of Massa- 
chusetts lineage. My reaction was sharp, and under the in- 
fluence of it I may have painted the shadows too dark. As to 
the second, I think the step taken was wholly in the right direc- 
tion, although Professor Morison refuses to follow. He has a 
brilliant mind and has had wide international experience, but to 
a greater degree than he realizes he has remained a Massachu- 
setts man. It is true that he points out that the settlement of 
Virginia antedated that of Massachusetts by thirteen years, that 
representative government was established on the James River 
before the Mayflower compact was signed, and that democracy 
can as well be traced to Virginia as to the Bay Colony, but hav- 
ing made that gesture he settles down comfortably in Boston 
to justify its ways to man. 

It is at that point that I take sharp issue with him. Puritan- 
ism has many meanings. In its noblest form, as an approach to 
ethical problems, in which it may be found universally among 
all men and all religions, I have the deepest respect for it, but 
I do not think it took that form in Massachusetts. Without dis- 
paraging Mr. Morison’s intellectual integrity I question wheth- 
er, if it were not for the subtle influence of place and ancestry, 
he would believe so either. Let us see how this “localism” af- 
fects his thinking. 

Professor Morison devotes his one appendix to combating my 
emphasis on the economic factor. He draws a red-herring, a 
rather smelly one, across the trail when he avers that it is natural 
that the religious motives of the emigrants should be replaced 
by economic ones by people who find the sacrifice of comfort in 
order to worship in a particular way incomprehensible. With 
all due respect to Professor Morison I think I for one can un- 
derstand and appreciate such a religious motive. 

As he well says, there were no statistics, and motives are 
hard to arrive at. He makes much of the definition of “church 
members” as meaning communicants rather than church attend- 
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ants, but I fail to see how that greatly alters the case. Both 
church attendance and conformity were obligatory. I am quite 
willing to admit that both Palfrey and I may have placed the 
number of the inner circle too low. There are no figures, and 
research may yield closer and better approximations. As for 
mere church attendants we shall never know how many at- 
tended who were not in hearty sympathy with Puritanism in its 
narrower Massachusetts connotation. But let us look at the sub- 
ject in its broader aspects. For that purpose I took my stand in 
England rather than in Massachusetts. I showed that between 
1620 and around 1640 about sixty-two thousand people left Eng- 
land for the continent and islands of the New World, without 
counting the large number who emigrated to Ireland, whereas 
only about sixteen thousand went to “Puritan” Massachusetts. 
This would indicate that in the vast flux of population some- 
thing was operative besides a religious motive. The number who 
went to Massachusetts formed only about one-fourth or even 
one-fifth of the total. Ignoring the significance of what Pro- 
fessor Newton and others as well as myself have indicated, Pro- 
fessor Morison contents himself with the misleading half-truth 
that by 1643 more people had gone to Massachusetts than to 
“all the rest of [continental] America put together.” I ask 
whether, in fairness, in a consideration of the great movement 
of migration, this half-truth does not put the popularity and im- 
portance of Massachusetts, and the causes of the general move- 
ment, in a false light for the reader who knows no better? 

Again, the author, to prove that the great mass of New Eng- 
landers had been motivated chiefly by religion, speaks of the 
general reputation of the New England colonies as “Puritan.” 
Of course it was. I never for a moment questioned that the 
leaders, the structure of society, the church, and the atmos- 
phere were Puritan, just as to-day our States are Anglo-Saxon 
though, as in Alabama, more than half the people may be ne- 
groes. That means nothing beyond the fact that the colony was 
in the control of Puritans. 

In my endeavor to arrive at an approximate truth, I studied 
the conditions in the sections of England from which the emi- 
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gration mainly took place. I showed, with ample citations of 
authorities contemporary and subsequent, that those sections 
were not only largely Puritan but that also they were the very 
sections in which agrarian and other economic distress was 
acutest at the time of emigrating. I can not repeat that evidence 
here, but the fact is true, and it would seem to be clear, from 
the statistics quoted above as to destinations and from the great 
economic distress, that economic motives must be reckoned 
with. With respect to this the author again contents himself 
with a half-truth, and in speaking of the parts of England from 
which the Massachusetts immigration came, states only that 
they were the sections in which Puritanism was predominant 
and says nothing of the economic distress which was also pre- 
dominant in them. In trying to leave no ground for the econom- 
ic motive, Mr. Morison sweeps aside the whole subject of quit 
rents in the other colonies with the mere statement that it 
amounted to very little, ignoring the investigations of Beverly 
Bond and others. 

When we come to the author’s somewhat unexpected de- 
fence of intolerance and persecution, a careful analysis of his 
work shows that we disagree only on a few years, although the 
general impression may be different. He starts with the premise 
that “if ever a case could be made out for religious persecution 
it was in early Massachusetts Bay,” and then tries to make it out. 
The big migration came in 1630. Mr. Morison carries his de- 
fence past Mrs. Hutchinson in 1636, but by the time he reaches 
Child in 1646 he admits that the remonstrant’s claims were 
just, and that the price of intolerance had soon to be paid. So 
our difference comes down to a period of sixteen years at most. 
Neither Mr. Morison nor I nor any one else can tell positively 
whether intolerance for these years was necessary or not. That 
is a matter of opinion. Professor Morison, who is a stout de- 
fender of personal liberty for all other peoples and periods, thinks 
it was. I think it was not. He hardly proves his case, however, 
for he admits that the intolerance had a harmful effect on the 
colony after 1646, and he can find no benefit from that type of 
Puritanism except two hundred years later when, by such a 
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kangarooical inference as even I never dared to make, he as- 
sumes that the reward came when New England burst into 
flower with Emerson, Channing, Hawthorne, and Thoreau. If 
this is scientific history, what in the world is “balancing infer- 
ences one on another”? It is quite possible I over-rated the in- 
fluence of the economic factor, that being, from the essential na- 
ture of the problem, a matter of inference. But Professor Mori- 
son’s localism has led him too far in the other direction and in- 
duced him to delete factors that certainly deserve consideration. 
I do not wish to claim dogmatically that my interpretation of 
early New England was the only true and final one. Interpreta- 
tive writing of history (and more of it than we care to admit, 
involves interpretation ), is always open to dispute. I do not con- 
sider, however, that by omitting or lightly dismissing such factors 
as militate against his own case or make for mine, Professor 
Morison has made out a conclusive one. 

In all respects other than the above controversial ones, he has 
written a book that is wholly admirable. With which I end my 
first and what I hope will be my only controversy. Professor 
Morison, with excellent sporting spirit, asked me to review his 
book, which, in view of his disagreements with myself liberally 
sprinkled through it, was an invitation to this party, but my own 
feeling is that engaging in controversy is about as profitable as 
trying to drown a fish, and I prefer to leave the determination 
of truth among conflicting views to other historians and the 
slow passing of time. 

James Trustow Apams. 


The Adams Family. By James Truslow Adams. ( Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 
1930. Pp. vi, 364. Illustrated. $4.00.) 


With many New Englanders the historical reputation of this 
son of the state of New York has a frame of fire and brimstone, 
though it is difficult to see just why any one who really loves 
New England for its native energy and wit, its cunning, even its 
occasional quirks of conscience, could have been deeply offended 
by The Founding of New England (1921). A careful exam- 
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ination of that book will show that if Mr. Adams does not like 
clergymen, he keeps no spite against the whole mass of a people 
during whose ancient, or colonial history the Church was surely 
as overcrowded as the Bar is now. Possibly this mellow “inter- 
pretative sketch of the rise of an American family” will avail 
something towards establishing a truce between tribes, for the 
author is an “outsider” and the Adamses are certainly the great- 
est family possession east of the Hudson. Elsewhere, readers will 
recollect, the Harrisons of Virginia supplied a signature to the 
Declaration of Independence and two Presidents to the Repub- 
lic. Certain Dutch families of New York have centuries of suc- 
cess and distinction to their credit. 

A moment’s thought of the infinite relations of human beings 
will, of course, compel any one to discard the convenient social 
fiction of the family, for quite obviously no such institution, or 
entity, has ever existed. If this fact needed proof, this book 
would go a long way toward it, for actually it deals with three 
men and the four sons of the third— four generations from 
1735 to 1927. The story begins really with the “self-made 
aristocrat,” President John, who went to Harvard like his fa- 
ther but turned from the Church to the Law and became famous. 
Nothing in his ancestry of simple farmers and obscure clergy- 
men explains this sudden success unless it be his father’s marriage 
with Susanna, “daughter of Peter Boylston of Brookline,” and 
the great opportunity of the American Revolution. But John 
Adams, in spite of his petty faults, needs no explaining. 

In a way, this book is the story of the decline and fall of the 
House of Adams, for of the four sons of Charles Francis, the 
Minister (1807-1886), only one, John Quincy II, showed 
himself capable of coping courageously with the public life of 
the day, and he turned Democrat at the time of Reconstruction, 
fought the good fight, winning small battles and losing the big 
ones and then disappeared, at sixty, and can not be found even 
in the Dictionary of American Biography! Popular and hand- 
some, he had the vigor that had made success, but with it had 
come the option of leisure, for both he and his father married 
money. The incurable literary bias of records shows in the fact 
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that he gives place to his more famous brothers, Henry and 
Charles Francis II, historians and autobiographers. 

Doubtless Mr. Adams has been checked up on the trifling 
errors of his study; through the length and the detail of seven 
long lives mistakes were bound to slip in: Henry Adams did not 
go to Ireland in 1915 (page 347), but Dublin, New Hamp- 
shire; there never was a door cut through between his house 
and Hay’s in Washington (page 329), the reference to it being 
a joke in the families whose friendship would probably not have 
survived it. Again, the absence of footnotes and a bibliography 
will not only trouble students but leads to occasional vagueness 
(as on page 207). Just who was “the grandson of one of them 
[i.e., the Federalists for whom John Quincy Adams drew up 
his answer in 1829—an answer his own grandson, Henry, 
published as New England Federalism, in 1877] a historian of 
ability and unbiased mind,” is a question that may trouble the 
inquisitive. This grandson of one of the opponents of Adams 
thought the latter “unquestionably and completely right,” and 
even amateurs may be pardoned for desiring to know who he 
may be, for the adjectives of the author either narrow the field 
of candidates to a puzzle or seriously impair his reputation for 
sound judgment. 

It is good to see a scholar who has been loudly accused of in- 
justice to New England actually unjust to Andrew Jackson, 
and in this connection one is compelled to take exception to the 
somewhat casual account of the election of 1824 (pages 185- 
195). Jackson stood first in the electoral vote and was obviously 
second choice in the states Clay carried; invert the circumstances 
and reverse the result, and then imagine the complaint and out- 
cry. In this connection, incidentally, Mr. Adams prints one of the 
tart opinions scattered through his book: “The American public 
always take delight in vilifying their great men” — a comment 
utterly at variance with the contemptible clatter of excessive 
praise to which successful men of any kind are treated. Lip- 
service in the name of Lincoln is a case in point: “deifying” 
would have been the better word to write. Indeed, the author’s 
sputters of indignation at Democracy almost lead one to believe 
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that he has worked himself up into the fourth-generation-Adams 
state of mind on the subject. 

The refusal of the second Adams to witness the granting of a 
degree to Jackson at Harvard (in 1833, not 1844) was beneath 
him (page 215), and the author would have done well to take 
the sharp edge off an ugly incident by continuing with the twice- 
told tale of how the “barbarian,” Jackson, speaking elsewhere 
in the state a few days later and hearing some one in the crowd 
call out: “Give ’em some Latin, Doctor!” came back quickly 
with “E pluribus unum: sine qua non,” and most aptly, in view 
of the row with South Carolina. The rough-and-tumble elec- 
tion of 1828 was five years behind, yet the refusal was charac- 
’ teristic, for both the Adamses declined to welcome their succes- 
sors to the White House. A change of party, obviously, is the 
only real test of such courtesy. 

Yet Mr. Adams does not spare the private faults of the “fam- 
ily,” certain of which, one suspects, were traditional rather than 
natural: hot tempers, self-consciousness and spectacular lack of 
humor, the self-important feeling that one stood alone against 
the whole unworthy world, a coldness of character even among 
themselves, and manners that others found none too good. Of 
the four sons of the minister to England, only John Quincy II, 
possessed (or exercised) the art of being well-liked widely, and 
the bearing of the Minister himself cost this country the nomina- 
tion of Horace Greeley in 1872, and a second term of Grant. 
But in most of the great tests, as against Hamilton in 1800, the 
“gag-rule” of 1839, and Sumner in 1871, the Adamses have 
come through splendidly. 

Mr. Adams draws attention to the family’s eagerness to be 
writing ever since the days of John the Great. The current re- 
issue of The Education of Henry Adams’ raises the enigma of 
the enormous reputation of that most successful of their books. 
Henry Adams was not only the expert historian of an important 
period of American History, he was an ironic aristocrat who 
posed as a failure, published an exquisite study of the Middle 


1 The Education of Henry Adams. An Autobiography. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. The Riverside Library. 1930. 
Pp. x, 517. $1.00.) 
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Ages, and concluded his autobiography with a theory of history 
and life that is, to say the least, not exactly popular in its appeal. 
The substance of his life was concerned with persons and politics 
of which the public knows little and cares less, and yet the story 
of it has enjoyed a stellar career. Some of us would almost 
rather have that lost life of Aaron Burr which Houghton refused 
admission to the American Statesman series and Adams threw 
into the fire (page 329), with the remark that “no one was to 
tell an Adams who was or was not a statesman.” In the Educa- 
tion, as at home, Adams seems to have been conscious of his 
audience : perhaps this very quality of character working out into 
an egotistic search for satisfaction and improvement accounts for 
the success of this book with a people whose great cult is “self- 
expression.” At any rate, this popular re-issue of the Education 
is opportune, for The Adams Family is rich in material for men- 
tal footnotes for readers of that autobiography. 
Stewart MircHeE vt. 


A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850. By Frank 
Luther Mott. (New York and London: D. Appleton and 
Company. 1930. Pp. xx, 848. $10.00.) 


In his introduction to 4 History of American Magazines 
Professor Mott points out the importance of magazines in 
America as representing democratic literature, as serving well 
the needs of American authorship, and as furnishing “an invalu- 
able contemporaneous history of their times.” All this every 
student of American history or literature has long realized, but 
too often it has proved easier to forget the fact rather than to 
plunge into the arduous task of using the files of the magazines 
themselves. There are, to be sure, other histories of the Ameri- 
can magazine, but they are for the most part too meagre or too 
discursive to be useful to any one looking upon the magazine as 
worthy of serious study. There are bibliographies of magazines, 
but mere titles and dates in a bibliography are usually unexciting 
and are seldom helpful to him who would like to know where 
such time as he has for ploughing in the rich soil of American 
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periodicals of the past can best be spent. Even if Professor Mott’s 
book were not admirable in and for itself, it would still be most 
welcome as an aid and encouragement to the critic and his- 
torian whom the obvious handicaps have hitherto deterred from 
giving to the American magazine the close attention it deserves. 
A History of American Magazines offers a means of finding 
out what magazines of recognizable importance there have been 
in the United States, and, better still, it gives evidence for in- 
telligent evaluation of their relative importance together with 
enough data to make understandable their place in their times. 

The plan of the book is admirable for its purpose. In a gen- 
eral introduction Professor Mott offers the necessary definitions 
of words like “magazine” and “periodical,” points out the im- 
portance of his subject, and the attitude with which he has 
worked. “The possibilities which periodicals offer to the in- 
vestigator,” he writes, “have been sedulously remembered,” and 
in his treatment of his material he shows himself abundantly 
aware of the many problems which may be lighted up and the 
many implications which may be derived from an intelligent 
survey of the field. After the introduction come two chapters on 
the history of the magazine till 1794, and these are followed by 
a supplementary chapter in which are discussed in more detail 
thirteen of the early specimens of American adventuring with 
this type of periodical publication. The same scheme is carried 
on throughout the book — Part m carries the history to 1825, 
and Part m1 to 1850, and each Part has its own supplement 
of specific treatment of the more important magazines. 

All this sounds mechanical, but one of the most attractive 
features of this long and closely printed volume is its lack of re- 
semblance to the mere book of reference. Facts abound, and 
footnotes. Names, dates, and titles are the warp and woof. The 
final result, however, is a book which can be read from the first 
page to the last without seeming ever a mere accumulation of 
data. Professor Mott’s own interest in his subject seems to have 
made it possible for him to make even apparently juiceless ma- 
terial palatable for the moment. It rarely is juiceless, and Pro- 
fessor Mott’s skill lies in his ability to point out where the juice 
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is concealed — in concrete terms he makes mere data interest- 
ing because he never loses sight of their possible significance in 
connection with the intellectual life of this country. 

Yet in making his book readable he has not made it so “popu- 
lar” as to be useless to any one except that much-wooed chimera, 
“the general reader.” Very few people can find time to read 
every page of this book, but its excellent index, and its bibliog- 
raphy of the periodicals considered in the text, make it very easy 
to use for any one who is interested in a specific writer or a 
specific magazine, or a specific district, like New England, in 
which the magazine has flourished. There should be many who 
will use Professor Mott’s book in this way; there are likely to be 
few who will not be grateful to him as they do so. 

Of course, much as has been done in this book, there is more 
to do. The author remarks “This volume is intended as an in- 
troduction to the magazines of which it treats, and an outline 
history of magazine development in America to 1850. Even 
in the separate sketches of specially treated magazines, there are 
few if any cases in which the writer feels that he presents a defin- 
itive history.” Obviously, the whole field could not be thor- 
oughly and finally cultivated in any one book; Professor Mott, 
however, has done well the task he set himself. There are faults 
in the work, of course —phrases like “magazine researcher” 
will grate on some ears; the smothering of the New England 
Quarterly under the title New England Journal of Literature 
and History, is a little disturbing if it is taken as evidence of the 
author’s accuracy in citations, and no doubt as more and more 
investigators work with his pages, more and more misprints and 
errors will appear. There is no reason to suppose, however, 
that they will be more numerous than is inevitable in a book of 
this size with such multifarious material and it would take an 
extraordinary accumulation of such defects to outweigh the 
book’s merits. It should, and must, become a standard and in- 
dispensable item in the armory of every historian and writer 
concerned with the cultural history of New England or of the 
nation as a whole. 

KennetuH B. Murpock. 
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Emily Dickinson: Friend and Neighbor. By Macgregor Jen- 
kins. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1930. Pp. 150. 
$3.00.) 


Emily Dickinson: The Human Background of her Poetry. By 
Josephine Pollitt. (New York: Harpers. 1930. Pp. 350. 
$4.00.) 


The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson. By Genevieve Tag- 
gard. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1930. Pp. 378. $4.00.) 


These three books, appearing on the hundredth anniversary 
of Emily Dickinson’s birth, make valuable contributions to the 
present scant knowledge concerning the poet of Amherst, and 
should prove stimulating to future biographers and students. To 
contemporary readers they offer many flashes of insight to aid 
in understanding her. But to the unbiased (and unregenerate) 
critic, they also furnish a running commentary on the tastes and 
methods of biography in the year of our Lord, nineteen hundred 
and thirty. 

Each of these books has its own merits. Miss Taggard’s 
achieves real distinction by going beyond the limits of biography, 
and becoming a free interpretation of the poetic temperament 
in New England seventy years ago. Mr. Jenkins’ is a pleasant 
reminiscence, rather than a biography at all. Miss Pollitt’s gives 
a rich background for the picture. But when everything is said 
in their favor, these books suffer from a modern taste for bio- 
graphical sleuthing — especially for gossip concerning the sub- 
ject’s love life (“the curtains of legend and reticence are sym- 
pathetically parted”), and from an overdose of psychological 
analysis. On the other hand, they gain from the modern con- 
tribution of research, and from a common sympathy with their 


subject. 
ees 6 


These generalizations apply least accurately to Mr. Jenkins’ 
book, which is a product of the nineteenth century rather than 
of the twentieth. In 1891, Mr. Jenkins wrote an article on “A 
Child’s Recollections of Emily Dickinson,” and his present 
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work is an expansion and development of those recollections. 
The only twentieth-century bias that he shows is one of reac- 
tion. He resents all the psychological black ink that has been 
spilled on the reputation of one whom he knew as “Miss Emily.” 
He is at constant pains to describe her as a very vital person, 
rather than the “weird recluse” whom other writers have seen. 
For the most part he has spun out various personal reminiscences, 
using as his only documents a collection of messages, jotted on 
scraps of paper, which “Miss Emily” sent to “the children” in 
the course of their games together long ago. The result is a book 
which is slight and sometimes diffuse, but which has an immedi- 
ate, first-hand interest. In a few sentences it sometimes can do 
more than others in a hundred pages. 

One of Mr. Jenkins’ illustrations helps to make clear the 
fundamental quality of Emily Dickinson’s personality, which 
has given rise to the seemingly inappropriate characterization of 
her as “the feminine Walt Whitman.” Her last written words 
were sent to her sister Sue, saying merely: “My answer is an 
unmitigated Yes.” She was fundamentally (and paradoxically) 
a yea-sayer. She accepted herself and the world, with all their 
common contradictions, for better or for worse, joyfully, with- 
out bitterness or regret. Mr. Jenkins’ best quotations illustrate 
Emily’s joyousness of spirit. Yet the general impression one car- 
ries away from the reading of this book is that of finding a few 
rich nuggets of genuine ore after searching through a good deal 
of unnecessary dross. 

*_ * * * 


As suggested above, the two full-length biographies tend to 
center the reader’s attention upon discussions of the (alleged) 
love life of Emily Dickinson. This is unfortunate, first, because 
there is very little authentic information on the subject, and 
second, because it is largely irrelevant to the real (inner) life of 
the poet as expressed in her poems. It makes little difference 
who the man really was. But the subject is probably inevitable; 
and it gives rise to a good deal of fascinating detective work, in 
which the reader is permitted to join, because none of the an- 
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swers advanced can be taken as final. Perhaps the difference 
between the two biographies may be illustrated by comparing 
their methods of treating this subject. 

Briefly, the evidence is as follows: Emily herself wrote to 
Colonel Higginson in 1862, giving in a few sentences the story 
of her life. In this letter she states: 

When a little girl, 1 had a friend who taught me Immortality; but 
venturing too near, himself, he never returned. Soon after my tutor 
died, and for several years my lexicon was my only companion. Then 


I found one more, but he was not contented I be his scholar, so he 
left the land.' 


This is all that we can know for certain, and even so, poets have 
often been known to alter the facts of their own biography. But 
since the poems themselves seem to bear out this statement, it is 
accepted as authentic. 

The secondary evidence is found in the Life and Letters of 
Emily Dickinson, by her niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi 
(pages 46 to 49). The facts are outlined vaguely, as follows: 
Emily met and fell “instantaneously” in love with a man dur- 
ing her trip south in 1853 or 1854. She renounced him because 
he was married. She returned home, and he followed her. He 
was so unsettled by her refusal that he left his profession, and 
moved “a continent’s width remote,” with his wife and an only 
child. He died “prematurely, the spell unbroken.” All of this 
makes a romantic and tragic story. But is it true? 

Miss Pollitt accepts all of this evidence as authentic, and, 
correcting a few obvious inaccuracies in Mme. Bianchi’s story, 
constructs her own interpretation of it around Major Edward 
Hunt, the first husband of Emily’s friend, Helen Fiske Hunt 
Jackson. He met Emily in Washington in 1854, later moved 
to Key West, with his wife and only child, and died prema- 
turely, during the Civil War. He seems to be the only friend 
whose story fits the evidence. But there is no positive record to 
identify him, and Miss Pollitt weakens her case by pushing it 
too far, and telling the story with very little sensitiveness or 
taste. (“He kissed her—seventy five years ago!”) It is too 


1M. D. Bianchi, Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson, 239. 
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bad that even a part of the life of Emily Dickinson should be 
written in the style of the True Story Magazine. 

Miss Taggard starts from entirely different assumptions. 
Having listed eleven separate blunders made by Mme. Bianchi 
in her biography, she concludes that this evidence is not to be 
trusted. Further she adduces the clear, but intangible evidence 
of Emily’s personality — is it likely that Emily should have al- 
lowed herself to fall even a little in love with the husband of 
her best friend? She accepts as final only the evidence given by 
Emily herself, in her letter to Colonel Higginson, and from it 
constructs her own story of George Gould, an Amherst student 
who called on Emily, and to whom she once sent a valentine, 
whom she may have met again in Philadelphia, whom she may 
have refused at her father’s request, who went a continent’s 
length away, and who deserted his profession of the ministry, 
for a time, to become an engineer. The fault of Miss Tag- 
gard’s method is that, having refused credence to Mme. Bian- 
chi’s story, she then adopts as much of it as suits her needs, re- 
jects the rest of it (George Gould was not married and did not 
die prematurely), and finally bolsters up her own version with 
the sworn statements of various correspondents, signed, respec- 
tively, “X,” “Y,” and “Z,” asserting that George Gould was 
the man in the case. The story is made coherent more by the 
strength of Miss Taggard’s imagination than by her reasoning. 
One feels that, if not demonstrable by fact, it is at least true to 
the spirit of Emily Dickinson and her poetry. In Miss Tag- 
gard’s book the tone is true, although the sequence of facts is 
doubtful: in Miss Pollitt’s, the facts hold together better, but 
the story does not ring true. 

ss & 


The difference between the two biographies is further em- 
phasized by a comparison of the earlier training of the two au- 
thors. Miss Taggard is a well-known poet, and has a keen in- 
sight into the workings of the poetic mind. She is obviously at- 
tracted to her subject by the force of imaginative sympathy. Her 
interpretations are usually original and just — quite in the spirit 
of her subject. One of the appreciative blurbs on the jacket of 
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the book expresses the matter with epigrammatic truth (and 
this alone would make her book remarkable): “Here for once 
Emily Dickinson has escaped her kin and met her kind.” In 
abandoning the uncertain statements of romantically inclined 
relatives, and in trusting to the intuitions of her own poetic 
mind, she has done well. She has written a book which is true 
in the highest sense, and which is almost as good a biography as 
could possibly have been written under the circumstances. Yet 
she has committed two faults. Because of lack of training in 
biographical method, she has rejected some evidence and at the 
same time accepted parts of it, arbitrarily. She has catered to 
popular taste, a little, in the matter of the whole romantic episode. 

Miss Pollitt, on the other hand, has had more of the training 
of a scholar. She has already written a thesis on Emily Dickin- 
son, now on file in the Jones Library at Amherst, and in the 
Columbia University Library. From this earlier interest her 
present work has grown. The attitude of her new book is that 
of the literal-minded biographer, dealing with evidence soberly 
(for the most part), and objectively. With almost any other 
subject her method would have produced better results. But 
there exists too little evidence from which to construct a com- 
pletely objective picture. And so she has filled in with a love 
story even more romantically told than Mme. Bianchi’s (al- 
though admirably concrete and well documented). And then 
she has completed her picture with a reconstruction of the ex- 
ternal background of time and place in which Emily lived. In 
the final analysis, her book will probably prove most valuable 
for the facts she has accumulated concerning this physical back- 
ground. Her title is perhaps unfortunate. It should more prop- 
erly be The Life and Times of Emily Dickinson. 

Looking at the three books individually: Miss Taggard’s 
seems beyond doubt the most successful, and makes the most at- 
tractive reading; Mr. Jenkins’ includes the most new material ; 
and Miss Pollitt’s presents the most complete background for the 
picture. 


Freperic I. CARPENTER. 
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The Massachusetts Bay Company and its Predecessors. By 
Frances Rose-Troup, F. R. Hist. Soc. The New Grafton 
Historical Series. (New York: The Grafton Press. Pp. xi, 
176. $4.00.) 


This interesting book is a by-product of Mrs. Frances Rose- 
Troup’s studies for the preparation of her forthcoming John 
White, Founder of Massachusetts, an exhaustive biography of 
the great clergyman of Dorchester, England, who, she avers, 
laid the corner-stone of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. White, 
she reminds her readers (page 10), “was neither a Separatist 
nor Non-Conformist,” that is, if he can safely and certainly be 
described as the author of The Planter’s Plea. Of this, perhaps, 
there can be no reasonable question, now, but Mrs. Rose-Troup 
will be interested to examine the evidence on which Reverend 
Henry Wilder Foote transfers the authorship of The Humble 
Request, for instance, from John White to George Phillips. 
Even granted that John White was a conforming clergyman of 
the Church of England in 1630, his subsequent career during 
the Civil War was not such as to indicate that he was thorough- 
going Anglican. However that may be, his faithful and im- 
portant service in the founding of the Bay Colony can never be 
neglected by students, although his failure to emigrate and leave 
a cloud of witnesses in his descendants has cost him much of his 
reputation with posterity. 

Mrs. Rose-Troup’s publisher describes her as “an Anglo- 
American, long resident in England, equally versed in the early 
history of her native New England as in the early annals of her 
adopted country.” In this book she has presented a careful ex- 
amination of the three companies (the Dorchester, the New 
England, and the Massachusetts Bay) out of the merger of 
which rose what was practically the free state of the Colony of 
the Massachusetts Bay in New England (1630-1684). In her 
modest and disarming “Summary” (pages 128 to 129) she ac- 
knowledges that her work is tentative for the reason that the 
sources are still incomplete (the ledger books of the “Under- 
takers” left in England are not yet found), and the “meagre 
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material” has been “strung together by inferences and conjec- 
tures which it is hoped will be found in every case legitimate.” 
“To the careful and intelligent student she leaves the improve- 
ment of this labour of love.” By no means the least valuable 
portion of this book is a descriptive alphabetical list of the ““Ad- 
venturers in the Massachusetts Bay Company” (Chapter XVI, 
pages 130-162) which contains much new information and at 
the same time avoids tedious repetition of what can easily be 
found elsewhere, as in Young’s Chronicles or Savage’s Dic- 
tionary or his Winthrop. The Bibliography will seem casual to 
specialists, and the data on books cited are not nearly so com- 
plete as amateurs deserve. 

In a sense, this study is a commentary on the work of H. L. 
Osgood (The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 
1904-1907) and W. R. Scott (The Constitution and Finance 
of English, Scottish and Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720, 
1912) and contains half-a-dozen corrections of the inevitable 
errors of fact and interpretation that slip into books of such wide 
scope. Although she has made a painstaking search of the printed 
sources, Mrs. Rose-Troup seems to be unaware that there are 
really two editions of Shurtleff’s Records of Massachusetts 
(1853), the second with inserted pages containing the important 
entries for March and April, 1629. The latter half of her de- 
scription of William Backhouse, for instance (top of page 134), 
might just as well have been drawn from this corrected edition 
of the Records. The other is a snare and a delusion for the period 
immediately following the granting of the Royal Charter. 

Whether or not the history of New England has been “over- 
written,” certainly the early period of the Company of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay can still stand considerable exploring and ex- 
plaining. Not only matters of fact are at issue; there remain se- 
rious questions of motives, which only facts can illuminate. Any 
complete history of the settlement of Massachusetts from the 
point of view of the English investors in the enterprise would go 
far toward lighting up the alarums and excursions of colonial 
history. The disappearance of the Rosewell and Warwick 
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Papers, the great investments of Matthew Cradock and the 
suits of his widow, the origin of his proposal to transfer the 
Charter (a notion conceived by himself, according to the Rec- 
ords), the flagrant violations of that Charter (before and after 
it had been removed) not only in respect to the government of 
England but as regards the very freemen of the Company itself 
—these and a score of subjects still remain obscure. When the 
Assistants voted themselves Magistrates at Charlestown in 1630, 
when Winthrop defended taxes other than Company assessments 
levied upon freemen (1632), when Endecott authorized the 
coining of money in 1652 and 1662, the actual wording of the 
Royal Charter would seem to have been no more carefully re- 
garded by office-holders then, than by authors now. 

The history of the founding of New England is too far away 
for the game of taking sides: the real task is to try to tell the 
truth. But whatever one may think of the piety or politics of 
Puritans, overstatement, even in a good case, is bound to be a 
boomerang. There is no reason to suppose that the text of the 
Royal Charter of March 4, 1628/29, was altered in the process 
of passing it through the Seals (pages 78-79), for the official 
records are consistent, as far back as they go. Surely the “whole 
government” in the language of the Cambridge Agreement 
(August 26, 1629) does not contradict the expression “chief 
government” of the vote of the General Court in London ( Au- 
gust 29, 1629), for the moving of the chief government (at 
London) to the subordinate government already established at 
Salem (April 30, 1629) would mean nothing else but that the 
“whole government” would go out to the Massachusetts Bay 
(page 74). Again, perhaps John Winthrop has been excessively 
praised, but few readers who compare him with men like Haynes, 
Dudley, and Ludlow can honestly assent to Mrs. Rose-Troup’s 
“aristocratic and autocratic” John Winthrop (page 128). Con- 
trasted with some of his companions he was mildness itself; 
only our own opinions make him seem top-lofty. Although it is 
well to call attention to the doubt that Endecott was ever a sur- 
geon (page 17), it would have been wise to add that the source 
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of this legend was the trifling error of Felt (in 1847), who 
failed to notice that the bill for medical services he cited as evi- 
dence bears the date of 1667, two years after the Governor’s 
death. To have shown that Endecott, having married Matthew 
Cradock’s cousin, probably drew into the Company the wealth 
and influence of the first Governor, would have been a good point 
(page 17), almost as good as reminding us that the legal opinion 
as to the possibility of the transfer of the Charter to New Eng- 
land is noticeably absent from methodical records of the Com- 
pany (page 79). The cool treatment of the losses Cradock had 
sustained by 1636 (pages 30-31) is almost as curious as the 
turning down of Conant on the petty matter of re-naming Bev- 
erly “Bass River.” When one remembers the confusing care- 
lessness with which the Council for New England granted lands 
(1620-1635), it is good to find a scholar making out an honest 
case for a character with the comic-cpera name of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges (pages 44 to 58). 

Mrs. Rose-Troup recalls attention to the fact that some kind 
of a Company seems to have continued to exist in England as 
late as 1637, and that investors who remained there lost the 
money they risked in Massachusetts, except in so far as the Gen- 
eral Court granted them lands against their complaints. Of these 
grants there are no records later than 1660. One minor inac- 
curacy ought to be corrected: about 1636-1638 Cole sued Goffe 
for £25 not £50. 

Mrs. Rose-Troup devotes three chapters (XII to XIV, pages 
108 to 127) to a sketch of the fight of the freemen for self- 
government. The enlargement of the Company in 1631, the 
financial committee on taxes in 1632, and the secret ballot, the 
device of deputies, and the internal revolution of May, 1634, are 
studied as episodes of the first battle of the long war for liberty 
in Massachusetts. But even if the treatment of Israel Stoughton 
was outrageous (pages 124-125) Mrs. Rose-Troup is not justi- 
fied in asserting that Winthrop entertained Governor Dudley at 
dinner only because he had prepared it for the celebration of his 
own triumphant re-election: “The canny Puritan could not in 
conscience waste the baked meats provided to celebrate Win- 
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throp’s triumph!” And incidentally Vane succeeded Haynes, 
not Winthrop, as Governor on May 25, 1636 (page 127). 

Delight with exposing the “saints” in business, politics, and 
private life, is a very old tradition in the history of New Eng- 
land, and the “saints,” it ought to be confessed, are not wholly 
free from blame in the matter. The New English Canaan of 
Thomas Morton and Peter Oliver’s The Puritan Common- 
wealth (Boston, 1856) are something more than prejudice and 
special pleading. In this regard, the famous pulpit utterance of 
William Stoughton, in 1668, was a blazing indiscretion. When 
one thinks of the people God chose to leave in England, the 
sentence brings a smile. A momentary glance at the criminal 
records of the Colony will convince any one that if “God sifted 
a whole Nation that he might send choice Grain over into this 
Wilderness,” either the deity’s definition of “choice” was in- 
scrutable, or he worked in a mysterious way his wonders to per- 
form. Truth is, the great men and women who helped in the 
planting of New England need no such idle praise. 

Because a quantity of light has gone into the making of this 
book, one could wish that a little more sweetness had gone with 
it. It is wonderful that Puritans are so persistently provoking to 
their opponents; to go back to the source of the trouble in Eng- 
land, it might be remarked that Laud’s case for the Anglicans 
and Strafford’s case for the Stuarts are still far too sound and 
good to be thrown away in unguarded statements at the expense 
of their enemies. Both sides had the appetite for power, and the 
moral victory of the Puritans in England only helped to prove 
that sincerity without intelligence is never enough. In the end, 
the common people of both countries were to carry off the prize 
— in spite of prelates and pastors alike. Whoever founded Mas- 
sachusetts, it was they who were to inherit it. And John White, 
no less than John Winthrop, would be distressed at the result. 


Stewart MircHeE.t. 
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The Boston Transcript. By Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. Pp. vi, 240. 
Illustrated. $3.50.) 


Among American newspapers the Boston Transcript pos- 
sesses a special interest for historians of our civilization. It is 
unique in having been under the controlling ownership of a 
single family since its beginnings a century ago. It was, in a 
sense, the earliest penny paper. It was also one of the first dailies, 
if not the first, to have a woman as an editor — from 1842 to 
1847. It, moreover, has all along reflected, to a degree greater 
than any other American journal, the cultural interests of its 
community. 

Mr. Chamberlin gives us a pleasant, readable sketch of the 
paper, its personnel and policies. His book is a sort of family 
biography, tinctured with the familiar flavor of the author’s 
“Listener” column in the Transcript. As might be expected, he 
is more concerned with praise than with appraisal ; and his reti- 
cence or restraint often serves to defeat the legitimate curiosity 
of his reader as to important features of the paper’s development. 
Two-thirds of the volume are devoted to the first fifty years; 
in treating the second and more important half-century, the 
author contents himself, for the most part, with a brief and gen- 
eralized narrative. 

The present-day reader of the Transcript may be startled to 
learn that it had a rowdy boyhood. One of its earliest issues was 
devoted entirely to a murder trial, even all advertisements being 
excluded; and in the years of Messianic humanitarianism before 
the Civil War, the Transcript was a champion of child-labor 
restriction, the abolition of imprisonment for debt, the establish- 
ment of a shorter work day, anti-slavery, and the defence of un- 
restricted Irish immigration. Increasing age, along perhaps with 
certain economic alliances concerning which we can only guess, 
made the Transcript turn the corner of conservative conviction 
and sober respectability under the editorship of Daniel N. Has- 
kell (1853-1874), whom the author characterizes as “a busi- 
ness man, hard-headed, serious, inclined to be statistical” (page 
107). By 1880, if not before, the paper had won an assured and 
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special clientele, one representative of “the social and economic 
supremacy of the old mercantile families” (page 155). Under 
E. H. Clement, who took charge in 1881, there were, however, 
moments of backsliding and vacillation. The new editor, who 
favored woman suffrage, a low tariff, and certain other here- 
sies, “entertained a considerable degree of contempt for solid 
business considerations either in politics, in public development, 
or in newspaper management,” and hence often found himself 
at odds “with important influences in the ownership of the pa- 
per” (page 162). In 1905 Clement was demoted, and since 
then the Haskell tradition has steadily prevailed. 

Despite the useful information which it brings together, the 
volume as a whole is a distinct disappointment. Neither as a mir- 
ror of New England life nor as the internal history of an im- 
portant journal is the treatment as satisfactory as it should have 
been. Little or no information is given as to the business aspects 
of the newspaper — its receipts, expenditures, advertising rev- 
enues, circulation figures. Nothing is done to relate the particular 
newspaper to the general current of American newspaper de- 
velopment. Moreover, no use is made of content measurement 
and analysis as a means of indicating changing emphases in news 
treatment and editorial comment. Mr. Chamberlin’s book, it 
should be said, is well up to the average of similar volumes pub- 
lished in recent years, but the time has come for newspaper biog- 
raphies of a wholly different order. 

A. M. SCHLESINGER. 


The Winthrop Fleet of 1630. An Account of the Vessels, the 
Voyage, the Passengers and their English Homes from Orig- 
inal Authorities. By Charles Edward Banks. Limited Edi- 
tion of 550 copies. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1930. Pp. 119. Illustrated. $7.50.) 


The core of the present work is “Appendix A,” an alphabeti- 
cal list of passengers in the Winthrop fleet of 1630, by which is 
meant the Arbella and the ten vessels which sailed with her or 
shortly after her from Southampton in April and May, 1630. A 
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separate list is given of the Mary and John passengers, but the 
other vessels which reached New England that year are not con- 
sidered. It is impossible now to compile any such complete list 
as that which the prescience of Bradford gave us of the May- 
flower passengers, nor is it possible save in a few instances to 
say which persons came on what ship: but Colonel Banks has 
reached a remarkable and unique result for his years of re- 
search in colonial and English archives. He has succeeded in 
identifying by name over 500 of the 700 passengers, which ac- 
cording to Winthrop was the total number of souls who sailed 
with him. The place of origin and the occupation of most 
heads of families have also been ascertained. 

With all this time and effort consumed in preparation, it is 
regrettable that more care was not used in presentation. Haste, 
the curse of tercentennial publications, has not spared this book. 
John Humfry is correctly spelt thus in some places, and Humph- 
rey in others. Winthrop’s “Model of Christian Charity” is a 
sermon, not an essay, and the original manuscript is not known 
to exist. While footnote references such as “Smith’s History of 
Virginia” are made to some very general statements, there is no 
reference to Horace Ware’s Colonial Society articles on the 
navigation of the Arbella, although what the author has said on 
that subject, as well as his chart of the voyage, are obviously de- 
rived from that source. Even in the list of passengers, exact 
references to printed sources are often wanting, or so vague as 
to be of no use to searchers. Under John and Robert Pond, for 
instance, reference is made only to “Winthrop Mss.” These, 
in the “Key to Abbreviations,” are explained as “Collections 
Mass. Hist. Soc.” Yet a seeker of Ponds who combed through 
the indexes of sixty or seventy volumes of the Collections of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society would find nothing until 
he reached the latest volume— T he Winthrop Papers, 1 (1929), 
and even then he would miss the most important item, a letter 
of the younger Pond which was printed some years ago in the 
Proceedings. There is an interesting tabulation of passengers 
by counties of origin; but the figures in the table do not agree 
with those on the map which is supposed to illustrate it. Never- 
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theless, it is clear that Suffolk and Essex furnished the lion’s 
share, remembering that this list does not include the West- 
countrymen who came over in the Lyon and the Mary and John. 
On Captain Peirce of the Lyon there is a useful appendix. The 
tabulation of occupations sustains the tradition that Massachu- 
setts Bay was a middle- and working-class colony. 

The account of the vessels and the voyage is neither full nor 
accurate. Seventeenth-century ships have been a stumbling 
block for the author — he has confused waist, hold, and ’tween- 
decks. Perhaps it was this error which led to the author’s sup- 
position that passengers were taken only on the Arbella and her 
three consorts, leaving the other seven vessels for cattle and 
freight. This news should make the antique dealers happy, but 
without any positive indication in the sources I should hesitate 
to accuse the hard-headed officers of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company of being so unbusiness-like as to crowd 700 passen- 
gers into four ships, when seven more were available. It is true, 
as Colonel Banks says, that the ordinary freighter of the day 
was not prepared to carry passengers; but there was always 
room for a few in the main cabin, and even on a single-decker 
temporary cabins could be built in the waist, where no cargo 
could be carried. 

In the preliminary chapters Colonel Banks gives an excellent 
digest of the settlements in New England before 1630, and then 
proceeds to present — though in more gentle and less pungent 
language than is his wont—his well-known views that the Eng- 
lish Puritans were never persecuted, only prosecuted, and that 
the Puritan emigration was really an economic movement, upon 
which religious motives were grafted for money-making pur- 
poses. Certainly the views of any one who has been studying 
early New England history for fifty-five years are entitled to 
respect; but I can not help wondering how many religious per- 
secutions in history could not be described as prosecutions from 
the law-and-order standpoint, and whether Colonel Banks 
really thinks that White’s Planter’s Plea, Cotton’s farewell ser- 
mon, and Winthrop’s shipboard sermon were all “boloney”? It 
is only natural in 1930 to question a religious motive which 
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few people can understand, and to exalt a motive of gain, which 
all men share; and no one who has studied the Puritan migra- 
tion will be disposed to deny that the economic motive was 
present. But if we once grant the axiom that the Puritan move- 
ment in the Church of England was a sincerely moral and reli- 
gious movement, and not a hypocritical cloak for politics and 
getting rich, we shall find it difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the settlement of Massachusetts Bay was due to a series of dis- 
satisfactions with England, which centered about religion. 


S. E. Morison. 


Town Government in Massachusetts (1620-1930). By John 
Fairfield Sly. (Cambridge: The Harvard University Press. 
1930. Pp. vit, 244. $2.50.) 


Three hundred years ago (April, 1630), the “company and 
charter set sail from old England with four staunch ships.” Such, 
according to the author, was the fountainhead of the “main 
streams of political development in New England.” Plymouth 
had been settled ten years earlier, “yet in the cold light of his- 
torical fact there can be little doubt that had the settlement 
vanished as others about it, the main streams of political de- 
velopment in New England would quite probably have been 
unaltered” (page 3). 

It remained for the Massachusetts Bay Colony, “a wealthier, 
more numerous and more cosmopolitan immigration, free alike 
from undue hardships and restraints to respond to the liberaliz- 
ing effects of a frontier” (page 5). 

In the records of this colony and commonwealth, and in the 
records of her towns, the author finds the first-hand materials 
for placing in its proper perspective the New England town 
meeting as one of the most remarkable examples of direct de- 
mocracy known to history. It is the purpose of the author, through 
historical perspective, philosophical insight, and pragmatic analy- 
sis, to present the Massachusetts town as a “going concern.” 

The first half of the book (Chapters I-V) is an historical 


survey of the beginning and development of the government of 
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the Massachusetts town. The point of view of the author is that 
of a political scientist employing the tools of the historian to 
place in its proper perspective the government of the present- 
day town, and to depict “the steady and continuous unfolding 
of a local institutional pattern” —the town meeting. 

In the second half of the book Dr. Sly presents “a descrip- 
tion and analysis of those present-day adjustments through 
which perplexed communities aim to regulate the rapid and 
often extreme transitions that are a phenomenon of modern 
life” (page v1). “Main reliance,” according to the author, has 
been placed on “first, description — the delineation of legal and 
structural features— and second, a pragmatic analysis — the 
justification of existing practices by their consequences, and their 
improvement through experience” (page 226). 

The beginning and development of the town meeting with its 
subsidiary governmental agents—selectmen, town clerk, etc. 
— are traced through the town records of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

It was not until March, 1635/6, that the General Court of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony enacted an “organic law for the 
regulation of towns in Massachusetts — indeed the first grant of 
local self-government in America.” There seems, however, to 
be no early record of the company whereby the “inhabitants of 
the several plantations were instructed to meet for any particu- 
lar purpose,” and in the author’s opinion, “it is probable that 
from the earliest days the planters took civil affairs into their 
own hands, each group meeting together to discuss matters of 
common concern, to decide proper action to be taken, and to 
appoint men to give such decisions effect.” It is interesting to 
note that inhabitants of the town who were not “freemen” in 
the colonial sense, participated in town meetings (pages 48-51). 

Institutional beginning is supplemented by the author by a 
concise and all too brief criticism and analysis of the “medley 
of theories relating to the origin of the Massachusetts town” 
which have been held by historians. Among such theories, Jared 
Sparks traced the origin to Plymouth whose political system, 
created while the colonists were politically in a state of nature, 
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was copied by other plantations. Alexis de Tocqueville saw 
the town spring from the law of social existence — “the town- 
ship seemed to come directly from the hand of God” (page 53). 
Edward Augustus Freeman and Herbert Baxter Adams made 
impressively plausible the theory that the town was “propagated 
in New England by old English and Germanic ideas.” Edward 
Channing, it is pointed out, introduced a “refreshing realism” 
into the discussion. According to Channing “the exact form 
that local institution in the English colonies assumed was due 
far less to Teutonic and Aryan precedents than to local econom- 
ic conditions, previous political experience, and the form of 
church government and land system that was found to be expe- 
dient” (page 57). 

After presenting the “primordial cell” theory of Alexander 
Johnson and the “Massachusetts Charter” theory of Charles 
Francis Adams, Dr. Sly gives approval to the pragmatic views 
of Professor Channing “that the towns were based on no models 
whatever, but ‘grew by the exercise of English common sense, 
combined with the circumstances of the place’” (pages 224- 
225). 

Through his chapter on the Old Town and the New the au- 
thor makes a transition from the historical to the pragmatic 
approach. Details presenting the organization and working of 
the town meeting government are followed by the criticism that 
“whatever may be the advantages of direct democracy in 
smaller communities, larger places are finding the old town 
meeting impossible.” 

The limited town meeting and the town manager forms of 
government are presented as the chief modern additions to the 
history of local institutional development. 

The author in the concluding chapter of this admirable mono- 
graph, presents convincingly the justification of combining the 
historical with the pragmatic approach. “No method of govern- 
ment can be judged irrespective of local history and tradition 
or without regard to the environment to which it is to be 
applied.” 

Orren C. HorMELL. 
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Salem Vessels and Their Voyages, Series IV. By George Gran- 
ville Putnam. (Salem: The Essex Institute. 1930. Pp. 175. 
$3.50.) 


The fourth series of Mr. Putnam’s compilations of the rec- 
ords of Salem shipping deals with perhaps the most glamorous 
voyages of all—to Africa, Madagascar, Australia, and the 
South Sea Islands, particularly as carried on in the early years 
of the last century by the firm of N. L. Rogers & Brothers. This 
is a book that speaks for itself. Mr. Putnam allows the seamen 
and their log-entries to do the talking, and the stories they tell 
on yellowing pages are marvels of understatement, usually giv- 
ing the barest outline of scenes that need only a little visioning 
to become thrilling even now, and they were all in the day’s 
work then. 

As samples take these from the second voyage of the famous 
Crowninshield ship A merica: 

18th June 1805, hove to and boarded by H. B. M’s Ship La Loire, 
—treated politely. 19th, saw a large ship under the lee, supposed to 
be a cruiser. 20th, chased for 22 hours by a Privateer brig; she could 
not come up with us. 21st, thick and foggy, at midnight, sounded in 


78 fathoms; spoke a Danish brig bound for Cork; informed that 
Scilly bore N.N.W. 7 leagues. 


In Maculla the Captain and Supercargo were alone on shore in a 
tent with a Banian merchant, when suddenly, one by one, stole in 
with noiseless step some thirty turbaned Arabs, and sitting down cross- 
legged, enclosed them within the circle. Not a word was spoken, but 
after a little while, all at once, with a clang and a flourish, they drew 
their gleaming sabres. 


In reading this book, you are especially impressed by the re- 
source of New England seamen and the variety and scope of 
New England enterprise on the sea. What was the force that 
drove them? Dysentery, shipwreck on uncharted shoals, death 
in the surf on a Fiji beach under a hail of war clubs and arrows 
—they dared it all and seemed somehow to turn up on top in 
the end! They were equal to any situation and mixed on equal 
terms with any society. Salem was a world mart and the other 
New England ports hardly less so. Salem was America to 
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Oceania. The Grotius, the extremely interesting adventures of 
which in pre-Gold Rush Australia are recorded at length, found 
on August 12, 1842, eight or more American whalers in the 
Bay of Islands, New Zealand, and America’s log tells of the 
quantity of Salem and American shipping in the Arabian sea, 
where the Stars and Stripes are seldom seen to-day: 

October 4, arrives from Mocha, and sails on the 12th for Salem — 
home, — ship Margaret. Nov. 5, sail for Mauritius in company with 
ship Commerce of Salem and brig Grafton. Saw a large ship, sup- 
posed to be the Belisarius of Salem, standing in from the Mauritius. 


Left at St. Denis, ships Fame of Salem, Caledonia of New York, and 
Hector of Beverly, just arrived. 


The Recovery of Salem opened the Mocha coffee trade to 
Americans; Beulah was first at Zanzibar; and in 1832, Tybee, 
a Rogers ship, was the first American arrival in Australia. Cap- 
tain Driver learned from a set of Chinese pirates how to cure 
the sea-slug of the Pacific Islands, b@che de mer, for the pecul- 
iar tastes of the Cantonese. Salem was everywhere. 

Then there are scenes nearer home; of five out of a fleet of 
six vessels lost on the Georges, of working home from the East 
via Tarpaulin Cove and the back side of the Cape, of beating 
up the Bay against a December northwester, rigging cased in 
ice, only to be blown off to the Gulf Stream again “to thaw out.” 

The shipping of Salem was pretty well dead by the 1850's, 
for beside the enterprise of her citizens, she did not really have 
enough behind her. It speaks well for that, that Salem held on 
as long as she did. The ships and seamen have gone, but though 
the flavor of their East remains in Salem only in the dim halls 
of the Peabody Museum and the sun of Chestnut Street, their 
story has gone abroad. Mr. Putnam has illuminated the rather 
inarticulate and matter-of-course heroism of a daring trade. 


The more of his books we have the better. 


Georce C. Homans. 
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Modern American Poetry: A Critical Anthology. Edited by 
Louis Untermeyer. Fourth Revised Edition. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1930. Pp. 850. $2.50.) 


The new edition of Modern American Poetry represents 
an improvement over the earlier editions in every way. It is 
more inclusive, more representative, better adapted to class- 
room use, and, of course, more “modern.” Once again it con- 
firms Mr. Untermeyer’s position as arbiter elegantiarum of our 
poetry. 

In an anthology of this kind three elements are important. 
First is critical acumen —a quality which Mr. Untermeyer has 
in high degree. His one limitation is that he often prefers pure- 
ly lyric poetry, to the exclusion of many poems (often more im- 
portant) of the gnomic or didactic sort. Now, for instance, he 
includes “The Fool’s Prayer” by Edward Rowland Sill, for the 
first time; while “Cassandra” is still missing from his selection 
of Mr. E. A. Robinson’s poems. But this criticism is of slight 
importance, and in every other respect Mr. Untermeyer’s taste 
is sure, and catholic. 

The second requirement of our anthology is that it should be 
inclusive. This has always been a chief merit of Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s volumes, and remains so. His new edition leaves out 
practically none of the elder poets, while it includes many new 
names. Prominent among these may be mentioned Robinson 
Jeffers and Archibald Macleish, two of the most original of the 
newcomers. The selections from Mr. Jeffers, especially, are 
tactfully chosen, and illustrate his genius to the best advantage. 
Three poems by Professor Hillyer, taken from his new volume 
The Seventh Hill, bear witness to his position among the more 
recent poets. And among these also appear the arresting verses 
of Hart Crane, and the fresh notes of Genevieve Taggard. 

Lastly, an anthology should offer full and representative se- 
lections from the major poets of its period. Here has always 
lurked the flaw in Mr. Untermeyer’s earlier editions — he has 
usually made little attempt to separate the sheep from the goats; 
but now he has remedied this fault. Of the two-hundred-odd 
pages added to the present edition, at least half have beer given 
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to the more important older poets. Mr. E. A. Robinson, for in- 
stance, is now allotted thirty pages, as compared to sixteen in the 
1925 edition. His “Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from Strat- 
ford” is newly included, as well as his more recent sonnet ““The 
Sheaves.” Robert Frost is more fully represented, as are also 
Messrs. Sandburg, Lindsay, Eliot, and Aiken, the late Amy 
Lowell, and Miss Millay. There is only one contemporary poet 
whose allotment has been reduced, and this is none other than 
Mr. Untermeyer. His is an unexampled act of self-abnegation 
which can only be set down to an excess of modesty. 

But considered impersonally, the present edition is in every 
way excellent. It is better than its predecessors, and to the re- 
viewer it seems the best of all anthologies of contemporary 
American poetry. 

Freperic I. CarPENTER. 











SHORT NOTICES 


Representative Men. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. The Riverside Library. 1930. 
Pp. 378. $1.00.) 


Emerson’s Essays have often been reprinted in popularly 
priced editions, and now his volume of Representative Men is 
added to the list. The Riverside Library presents the book in 
an acceptable binding, and keeps the printing and pagination of 
the original Centenary edition, including the valuable notes of 
the late Mr. Edward Emerson. To all intents and purposes, 
then, this is the original three-dollar volume, selling for one 
dollar. Biography is one of the most popular modern forms of 
literature, and as interest in Emerson is probably on the in- 
crease, the combination of the two should make this book wel- 
come to every one. 


F.1.C. 


An Hour of the American Novel. By Grant Overton. (Phila- 
delphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1929. Pp. 
155. The One Hour Series. $1.00.) 


In the few pages allowed him by the plan of “The One Hour 
Series” Mr. Grant Overton dispenses a good deal of intelligent 
comment on American novelists and their work. The book, as 
is inevitable, makes no pretense of being a “history” of the novel 
in this country. The apportioning of its space among the writers 
discussed reflects the taste of its author rather than a following 
of the appraisals conventionally asserted in “courses on the 
novel.” Cooper gets seven pages; Hawthorne and Melville to- 
gether, nine; Henry James, nine; and two-thirds of the book is 
devoted to writers since James. New Englanders do not loom 
large in the panorama as Mr. Overton sees it; the newer writers 
are usually more kindly treated than the old; and the point 
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of view everywhere seems to be that of the practised journalist 
and writer deliberately popularizing and condensing his com- 
ments in order to meet the needs of the publisher of a series. The 
result is disappointing, but it does make the reader wish that Mr. 
Overton might have turned his skill and his shrewd critical eye 
to better advantage by writing a longer and more deliberate book 
on the American novel. 


K. B. M. 


Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1497-1783. 
Edited by H. A. Innis. (Toronto: The University of To- 
ronto Press. 1929. Pp. xxxiv, 581. $4.00.) 


The first half of the volume is devoted to material on the 
fisheries, both French and English, by periods down to 1783. 
The selections are drawn in part from archives, in part from 
printed sources. Here we have useful descriptions of fishing 
methods along the North Atlantic coast, and occasional refer- 
ences to the New Englanders, not only as rivals to the Canadian 
fishermen, but as emigrants to Nova Scotia and sellers of food 
and other needed supplies at Canso and in the Bay of Fundy. It 
is a pleasure to learn that, although credit was freely extended 
at the eleven public houses of Canso, the New England men, 
“being good Husbands,” never ran up large debts. 

The second and larger part is ostensibly given over to the fur 
trade, but is actually concerned with every other activity than 
the fur trade. The bulk of the documents have to do with agri- 
culture, labor supply, transportation, internal and external trade, 
and industry. The explanation, tucked away in small print in a 
paragraph of references, is that these documents “are intended to 
be used as supplementary” to a history of the fur trade by Mr. 
Innis. Even then, it is hard to see the value for that topic of 
material on lumbering, regulations for keeping swine off the 
streets of Quebec, or a description of New England technique in 
the iron trade, to take only a few of many possible illustrations. 


¥. 
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The Nantucket Scrap Basket. Being a Collection of Character- 
istic Stories and Sayings of the People of the Town and Island 
of Nantucket, Massachusetts. Second Edition. Revised, Ex- 
panded and Rearranged by William F. Macy. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. Pp. 163. $1.50.) 


This new and enlarged edition of The Nantucket Scrap 
Basket is most welcome, including as it does all the old favorites 
such as “Marm Hackett’s garden,” with a great many others 
which escaped the first edition. The glossary will interest the 
serious students of dialect as well. One only regrets that Mr. 
Macy did not include some of the saltier and more profane 
stories which belong to that island so rich in anecdote and folk- 
lore: stories such as the islander’s remark on the birth of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and the first mate’s demand for “a little ci- 
vility, and of the gol-darndest ordinariest sort.” 

S. E. M. 
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that he is the Managing Editor of the New Exciasp Quarreaty and that the follow- 
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The Massachusetts Historical Society 
ESTABLISHED 1791 
ANNOUNCES 
THE FOUNDING 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


A Selection from the Sources of the 
History of the Settlement 
1628 - 1631 
ILLUSTRATED 


On sale at all book stores at three dollars 


or at 


1154 Boylston Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 








The Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts 


The following Publications of the Colonial Society of Mas- 
sachusetts are still available. The volumes of Transactions con- 
tain the papers read or communicated to the meetings of the 
Society, on a wide range of subjects related to the history and 
literature of New England. All were printed in small editions, 
and the plates have been destroyed. 


II: Massachusetts Royal Commissions, 1681-1774. III: 
Transactions, 1895-97. IV: Land Bank Papers, Bibliography 
or printed Laws and House Journals of Massachusetts. VII: 
Transactions, 1900-02. X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV: Transac- 
tions, 1904-13. XV, XVI: Harvard College Records, 1636- 
1750. XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI: Transactions, 1913- 
19. XXII, XXIII: Plymouth Church Records, 1620-1859. 
XXIV, XXV, XXVI: Transactions, 1920-26. 


Price five dollars a volume, postpaid. Orders should be sent 
to K. B. Murpock, Editor, 37 Larch Road, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 














